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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The Osservatore Romano calls at- 
tention to the aggressive campaign against the Catholic 
school, which now seems to be fully organized in the 

Czechoslovakian republic. According 
AntiCatholic +t) the Prague correspondent of the 
School Program : : 
great Catholic daily, about 6,000 
school teachers recently attended a congress held in 
Prague. In almost all the sessions of the cofigress the 
speeches were of a virulently anti-Catholic character. 
They culminated in a formal resolution in which the 
Catholic teachers present were practically asked to apos- 
tatize from the Church. 

At the close of the congress, the schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses who had attended it were received in 
audience by President Masaryk. In opening the congress 
Mr. Masaryk had remained silent on the religious ques- 
tion. He now broke through his reserve. According to the 
news received by the Osservatore, the President promised 
to help the teachers with all the strength at his command, 
and asked them in turn to stand by him. He felt, he said, 
the weight of the responsibility thrust upon him, and 
since they had. placed a schoolmaster at the head of the 
republic, they must support him. 


Continuing, the President said in regard to the separa- 
tion of Church and State, that there could no longer be a 
question of discussion on that principle. For the space of 
a year, he stated, they had been living in a free, untram- 
meled republic, yet he recognized that there was an evi- 
dent hesitation on the part of some to carry on the work 
of separation. The school, he declared, must now take 
the place of the Church. “ Before everything else give 
the child air and sunlight and teach it cleanliness. Sur- 
round him with everything that can make him happy.” 
The teacher, he added, now enjoys the greatest liberty, in 
speaking to the child he may speak of everything, even 
of politics, but guardedly and with care. The school, he 
concluded, has one great advantage, for masters, pupils 
and parents can at last know and speak the truth; they 
are no longer obliged to lie, “as formerly under the 
absolutism of the Church.” 

Such, comments the Prague correspondent of the 
Osservatore, was the lesson, the lecture rather, given by 
the President of the Republic to teachers who surely did 
not stand in need of such an incentive to deepen their 
antagonism to the Church. But, continues the corre- 
spondent of the Roman daily, Mr. Masaryk could not let 
such a favorable opportunity pass by without unmasking 
his real sentiments with regard to Catholicism. It is 
evident from all that he said to the members of the con- 
gress, adds the writer, that he is in this but the tool of 
Freemasonry, that he intends to make of the school an 
experimental ground for the most advanced and danger- 
ous theories, and that his educational system is one that 
completely prescinds from all idea of God and of Chris- 
tian morality. The Catholics of Czechoslovakia did not 
allow the insult of the President to pass by unnoticed. 
The Catholic press, after reminding Mr. Masaryk that it 
was to the Catholic vote that he owed *his election, told 
him plainly that his policy was a poor reward for their 
services. Unfortunately, adds the correspondent, the 
Catholics are rather poorly organized, and whenever 
they protest against the infringement of their just rights, 
as they have on more than one occasion bravely done, all 
the other parties loudly clamor that the Catholics are 
engaged in a plot to discredit the President of the Re- 
public. But the Catholics in spite of many handicaps are 
now gathering their forces in order to fight for the free- 
dom of their schools. For they feel that the fate of the 
Church in their country depends on that issue. 


Egypt.—Dispatches were received in Washington, 
August 23, announcing Great Britain's decision to recog- 
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nize the independence of Egypt. The model of the treaty 
between Great Britain and Egypt is 
said by the New York Evening Post 
to be our own treaty with Cuba. The 
following are understood to be the principal provisions 
of the new agreement worked out by the Milner Com- 
mission on the one hand and the Zaglul Commission on 


Independence 


for Egypt 


the other: 

Great Britain agrees to recognize the independence and full 
sovereign status of Egypt. 

The without objection, to remain subject to 


British control 
\ treaty drawn on the lines of our Cuban treaty will afford 


Suez Canal is, 


Egypt protection from outside interference and will guarantee 
to her the conduct ‘of her own foreign affairs, with the pro- 
that she contrary to 
British policy. 

British troops will be withdrawn, except from the canal zone. 

The matter of the “capitulations”’-—the treaties and conven- 
tions which give Europeans in Egypt the right of exemption 
from local tribunals, so that if a foreigner commits a crime he 


vision shall not undertake any treaties 


cannot be arrested by the Egyptian police or tried by the Egyp- 
tian law—are reserved for subsequent settlement. 

The agreement was reached some time ago, but its pub- 
lication was delayed owing to the Polish and the Irish 
situation, which absorbed the attention of Great Britain. 
Irish sympathizers, the Post explains, can draw little con- 
solation from this treaty, in as far as the independence 
of Egypt was long ago pledged by England, while the 
liberation of Ireland would involve a drastic change of 
policy. On August 10, 1882, Gladstone declared in the 
House of Commons: 


I can go so far as to answer the honorable gentleman when 
he asks me whether we contemplate an indefinite occupation of 
Eevpt. Undoubtedly, of all the things in the world that is a 


which we are not going to do. It would be absolutely 


all the principles and views of her Majesty’s 


thing 
at variance with 


Government, and the pledges they have given to Europe, and 


with the views, I may say, of Europe itself. 

Nationalist sentiment was fast growing in Egypt, and 
the fear of Bolshevist. agitation in the East had doubt- 
less no slight influence in this announcement of the pro- 
posed redemption of England’s long-standing pledge. 


Ireland. 
which England was pronouncing Prussian, a short time 


sritain’s reign of frightfulness, the kultur 


ago, but which now appears indigenous to the souls of 
British politicians, continues unabated 
in unfortunate Ireland. Men are 
caught up night and day and hurried 
off to unknown prisons. The only weapon left to the 
outraged Irishmen is the desperate hunger-strike which 
is freely practised, notably by Lord Mayor MacSwiney 
His case has attracted the attention of the 
civilized world and protests against England’s attitude 
towards him are frequent and vigorous. Early in the 
week Redmond Howard, nephew of the late Nationalist 
leader, appealed to King George, urging executive 
clemency, and later, to the Queen, asking intervention. 


The Reign of 
Frightfulness 


of Cork. 
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He received the following reply from Baron Stamford, 


secretary to the King: 

I am commanded to express his Majesty’s appreciation of 
your assurance of hopefulness that in spite of the very grave 
condition of affairs in Ireland’ the work of reconciliation be- 
tween the two races will yet be accomplished. The King fully 
realizes the services rendered and the sacrifices made by your 
family in this cause, and regards with all the more consideration 
your appeal, which will receive immediate and careful consid- 
eration. 

About the same time Lloyd George announced that 
nothing would be done for the Lord Mayor, for the 
law is no respecter of persons. Dublin Castle, too, spoke 
to say that it was powerless, for the Cabinet had finally 
and irrevocably adjudicated the Lord Mayor’s case. 
Arthur Griffith, acting President of Ireland, then wired 
President Wilson as follows: 

I inform you that the Lord Mayor of Cork and duly elected 
Deputy for the County of Cork, Ireland, was recently seized 
by the armed forces of England, arraigned before English mili- 
tary officers and forcibly deported from this country in an 
English war vessel, and is now in imminent danger of death 
in Brixton Prison, London. 

I recall to your Excellency the declaration made by the heads 
of the Allied and neutral States when the Burgomaster of 
Brussels was treated with a less indignity and harshness. 


There is no public record of an answer to this dispatch. 
Mr. Wilson was not at home to a committee which called 
at the White House to urge action and Secretary Colby 
communicated with Mayor MacSwiney’s sister at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to say the United States would not intervene 
in her brother’s behalf. Meantime the press is discussing 
the situation more vigorously than intelligently. The 
Unionist papers are denouncing MacSwiney for his stub- 
bornness in the face of British “ justice and love of 
order,” the Liberal papers are warning the Premier of 
rocks ahead and are urging him not to lose this last 
chance of reconciling Ireland to the Empire. Archbishop 
Mannix has wired Dublin urging calmness and modera- 
tion on the Irish nation. It is interesting to note in 
regard to this prelate that a late number of the Jrish 
Catholic contains this dispatch from its “ Rome corre- 
spondent, Who is in touch with the highest authorities in 
the Eternal City.” ‘“ Authorized to deny reprehension 
of Archbishop Mannix by the Vatican.” Archbishop 
Walsh of Dublin in speaking of Ireland’s woes, declares 
that the infamies are possible only because they are 
openly tolerated by the English Ministry now ruling by 
the strong hand of force. Bishop Cohalan of Cork has 
written a letter to the London Times, in which, after 
urging the release of the Lord Mayor, he says: “ The 
offense charged to the Lord Mayor has no substance. 
The sentence has no moral sanction and is a manifest 
injustice.” 

Continuing, the Prelate declares: “It is now a familiar 
and true expression that your government in Ireland is 
government by imprisonment, by deportation, by arson 
and by murder.” Timothy Healy, in an open letter to 
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the’ Dublin press, scores ‘Lloyd George for a “ More 
perverse, ignorant and lawless invasion of the authority 
of the Crown in Ireland than any man in arms against 
it.” British labor has also lent its voice to the dispute. 
James Henry Thomas, secretary of the railwaymen’s 
wired the latter, “ to hell with you and your government.” 
John O’Grady has done likewise. “Unless you act,” 
wired the latter, “ to hell with you and your government.” 
American Labor is also aroused. On Saturday, August 
28, 3,000 New York longshoremen were on strike in 
protest against the attitude of England towards the Lord 
Mayor and Dr. Mannix. A number of these men to- 
gether with the striking crew of the Baltic attended a 
thronged mass-meeting in New York, at which Frank 
Walsh declared that if MacSwiney died King George 
would be a murderer. Meanwhile Ireland is aflame. 
Murder and loot are on the card each day. Orangemen 
are driving Catholics from their homes and towns and 
are destroying property, often without even a protest 
from police or soldiers. Arno Dosch-Fleurot, writing in 
the New York IVorld for August 27, after speaking of 
the outrages perpetrated on Ulster Catholics, declares 
that “ This type of bigotry is so foreign to the south and 
west of Ireland that not a single case has yet been 
reported of retaliation on the many thousands of Protest- 
ants in the south.” 

Unfortunately there is no hope of settlement. Michael 
Collins, Minister of Finance of the Irish Republic, de- 
clares Ireland will never accept Lloyd George’s terms, 
and the Premier’s farcical conference, lately in session 
in Dublin, has accomplished nothing for Ireland but has 
given Lloyd George one more occasion to say the Irish 
cannot agree. It is noteworthy, however, that Sir Horace 
Plunkett and High Sheriff McWalter of Dublin insisted 
that the British troops must be withdrawn from Ireland. 


In a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian Desmond 
McCarthy gives a searching analysis of the Coercion Bill 
recently enacted into law by the British parliament. Its 

The Manchester effects will be “ to justify acts of vio- 

Guardian and the lence in the eyes of still more Irish- 

Coercion Bill men, to silence the moderates and 
intensify the action of the extremists.” And the reason 
is patent. It is impossible to administer any law “ when 
a whole people is against you.” Desmond McCarthy 
asks very pointedly : 

Whom do the Government listen to besides Sir Edward Car- 
son, the Duke of Northumberland, and Lord Salisbury? Pre- 
sumably to military men in Ireland who get their views of the 
Irish situation from the smoking-room of the Kildare Street 
Club. I cannot believe that the men who have actually to ad- 
minister English law in Ireland can regard with anything but 
contempt and dismay this new attempt to deal with the situa- 
tion. They must be aware that practically the whole Irish 
nation, men and women, is in conspiracy to defeat the adminis- 
tration of English law, and that whether it is “ordinary law” 
or “practically military law” or “military law” they can do it. 
The severity of the law makes it no easier to administer it; it 
only strengthens the unanimity of the people. 
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The Government’s alleged but not its real purpose in 
passing the coercion measure is to stop the raids on gov- 
ernment property, the attacks on police and the generally 
termed “disorders and outrages.” It is to meet and 
check the “ crime wave” that military law has been pro- 
claimed. Its purpose will be defeated, for even if Eng- 
land interns “half the youth of Ireland, hundreds of 
thousands of them in encampments, her Executive will be 
no nearer laying hands on the men who shot, say, Mr. 
Frank Brooke. By interning nearly half the youth of 
Ireland, who will promptly begin a hunger strike, one or 
two extremists may be included, unidentified in the gen- 
eral sweep, but then what is it proposed to do with the 
women’? How is it supposed the starving distracted 
mothers, wives, sisters will behave? True they are weak, 
but the despair of the weak can prove the most deadly 
weapon against strength.” A further effect of the bill 
will be to “inspire other nations with contempt (for 
Britain), her own people with shame, and those she gov- 
erns uneasily with fear, hatred and distrust. It will set 
up world-wide reverberations that will shake the British 
Empire.”” Desmond McCarthy continues: 

There are thousands in Ireland who would gladly die to attain 
such a result, and many more thousands who, when they saw 
them killed, half frantic, mad with misery and loyalty to them, 
would die too. The new Lord Mayor of Cork at his election 
said: “It is not to those who can inflict the most but to those 
who can suffer most that victory will come.” That is a true 
word and an ominous one. 

I have talked with Sinn Feiners and with Irish Volunteers, 
with extremists and moderates both of the political and “active” 
kind, with men who are prepared to shoot and die and with 
those who are merely prepared to be shot. Their prevailing 
mood was one common in every country suffering from a fever 
of patriotism caused by oppression; a mood expressed in a Bul- 
garian proverb, current when the Bulgarians were struggling for 
liberty: “ Better an end in horror than horrors without end.” 

Everybody knows that the independence of Ireland, 
“ with whatever modest limitations,” is inevitable, is Des- 
mond McCarthy’s conclusion. 


Poland.—The conference at Lucerne last week between 
Premiers Lloyd George and Giolitti rsulted in the draft- 
ing of a joint Anglo-Italian note proposing to France that 
immediate action be taken to procure 
for Poland her full rights under the 
treaty of Versailles. The note states 
that the British and Italian governments hear with regret 
that the Soviet Government “has sought to impose on 
Poland conditions incompatible with national indepen- 
dence.” Regarding Russia’s insistence that Poland should 
keep an army of but 60,000 men, to be supplemented by 
civic militia made up of workers, the note asserts that 
Russia’s proposal in reality is 


The Anglo-Italian 
Note 


only an indirect method of organizing a force to overthrow 
by violence this democratic constitution and substitute for it 
the despotism of a privileged few who may. have absorbed the 
doctrines of Bolshevism. We cannot help apprehending that 
when the detailed conditions of the composition of this force— 
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kept back as they are now—are revealed later on, they will be 
found to be molded on the plan of the Russian Red army. For 
one nation to insist as a condition of peace with another that 
the force organized for the protection of life, property and 
good order to the latter country shall be drawn from only one 
class of its citizens, to the exclusion of all others, is an un- 
warranted infringement of the liberty, independence and self- 
respect of that country. 

The Soviet Government has rejected the suggestion of the 
British Government for a truce under conditions which would 
have guaranteed Russian territory against any acts of aggres- 
sion, and has continued its career of invasion of ethnographical 
Poland with a view to the conquest of that country by force of 
arms for Soviet institutions. 

If the Soviet Government, nothwithstanding the punishment 
which its aggression is encountering, still refuses to withdraw 
this sinister proposal, but continues the war inside Polish terri- 
tory in order to force its acceptance on the Polish people, no 
free government can either acknowledge or deal with the Soviet 
oligarchy. ; 

In transmitting on August 24 to the Soviet representa- 
tive in London and to M. Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, the note of the two Premiers, Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour, acting in behalf of Lloyd George, said that he 
desired “to emphasize the point that the terms which, 
according to recent information, the Government of 
Soviet Russia desires to impose upon Poland are in 
fundamental contradiction to those which M. Kameneff 
on behalf of the Soviet Government communicated to his 
Majesty’s Government before the’ prorogation of Parlia- 
ment.” He then asked if the Soviet’s terms to Poland 
were those described in the foregoing note of the Pre- 
mier’s and if Soviet Russia meant to adhere to them, and 
said that an answer to the question would be expected by 
the evening of August 27. Before the expiration of the 
time limit set the Soviet Foreign Minister answered Mr. 
Balfour and accepted the British proposals. But he pro- 
tested against the interference of governments in Russia’s 
affairs by issuing “ peace propaganda directed against our 
institutions, which constitutes an act of interference in 
Russian affairs sufficient to justify corresponding action 
by us.” 

Alluding to the proposed civic miilitia in Poland M. 
Tchitcherin said: 


Although our interpretation of this point in our peace terms 
is thoroughly justified, we nevertheless are willing to remove 
this, the only point of divergency, in order to establish a full 
understanding between us and the above governments. As to 
the terms of peace with Poland, we first of all declare we never 
considered our terms as an ultimatum and are still, as we have 
been all the time, willing to discuss them with the Polish Gov- 
ernment, with whom alone we are. treating for peace. Any 
undertakings we may give thereanent will, therefore, be given 
to Poland alone. The Soviet Government will not in- 
sist upon the clause referring to the arming in Poland of a 
workers’ civic militia, thus securing full agreement with Great 
Britain as to all the terms of peace with Poland. 


The Polish legation at London issued on August 26 
an official statement of the Polish Premier, M. Witos, 
that Poland still desires peace with Russia, and does not 
seek to seize foreign territories, and urged that the So- 
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viet Government should remove all hindrances to com- 
munication with the Polish delegation at Minsk. 

It was announced in Washington on August 26 that 
the Polish Government had sent an answer to Secretary 
Colby’s communication of August 21 in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that Poland would abstain from terri- 
torial aggresssion against Russia. Poland’s answer, it 
was stated, “did not appear to contain anything that 
might be construed as disappointing to this Government.” 


“If the Poles stand by their demand for withdrawal 
of the principal Russian points, it means an immediate 
rupture of the negotiations,” was the message the Russian 
Foreign Minister sent from Moscow 
to London on August 23. The Poles 
stood by their demand. M. Tchitcherin 
says that the Polish delegates called Lord Curzon’s 
eastern frontier for Poland, “arbitrary and based on 
nothing,” and declared that numerous Polish elements 
living outside that line must be considered. The Poles 
refused limitation of their army and the delivery of war 
materials, they described the workers’ militia as impos- 
sible to discuss, and likewise the delivery of the railway 
from Bialystok to Grjevo. The Poles declared that the 
Russo-Ukrainian delegation must first withdraw their 
principal points, whereas the Chief of the Soviet Head- 
quarters Staff demanded discussion of the points in detail. 


Poland Rejects 
Soviet’s Terms 


The Poles’ remarkable rally and counter-offensive, 
which began early in the week of August I5, steadily 
continued till the end of last week, when the situation 
was as follows: Out of the Bolshevist 
armies that menaced Warsaw early 
in August, 80,000 are said to have 
been taken prisoners, 40,000 killed, and 34,000 Russian 
soldiers were interned in East Prussia. The Poles suc- 
cessfully kept up their advance, defeating the attempt of 
the Bolsheviki to break the Prasnysh-Makov-Rozany line 
and cross the Narew River. There were two Polish ar- 
mies of pursuit: the Northern under General Haller and 
the Center army under President Pilsudski. On August 
24 the fortresses of Lomza and Bialystok were taken by 
the Poles, and Warsaw officially announced: 

We have taken Przasnysz and Mlawa, separating divisions 
of the Fifteenth Soviet army which is covering the retreat. We 
have surrounded the bulk of the Fourth army and the whole 
of the Third Cavalry Corps. Our booty is enormous and our 
prisoners very numerous. We have also taken Soldau, Zam- 
brov and Mazowizeck. We have reached the line of the river 
Bug and occupied Stryi. ' 

On August 27 the Bolsheviki were reported to be mak- 
ing a stand at Crodno, in the north, where an army of 
some 40,000 had rallied. The Poles are said to be plan- 
ning no advance beyond their ethnographic frontier. 
Their forces, having pushed the Bolsheviki beyond the 
Bug River, are regrouped there. The peace conference 
between the Polish and Soviet delegates made little prog- 
ress at Minsk. 


The Military 
Situation 
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The Language Question in Belgium 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN. 


HERE is a language question in Belgium, the 

Manchester Guardian has called it “the Belgian 

question,” more pressing than the question of in- 
demnities and just as pressing as the labor question. For 
the sake of the material as well as the religious welfare 
of the greater portion of the Belgian people, whose 
mother-tongue is the Flemish language, it demands a 
prompt solution. But how solve it to the satisfaction of 
the Flemish element without stirring up trouble among 
the French-speaking element and, especially, without do- 
ing injury to the nation at large? That is the difficulty 
confronting the powers that be. 

The two races, Flemish and Walloon, lived side by side 
for centuries, both divided up into independent prince- 
doms, which, from the fifteenth century on, recognized 
the same sovereign lords, and were melted into one king- 
dom in 1830, after the Revolution that put an end to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, created in 1814 by the 
secret treaty of Chaumont, and made up of the Flemish 
and Walloon provinces of Belgium and of what are now 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the Kingdom of 
Holland. That Revolution was an uprising against the 
despotism, the intolerance and the narrowmindedness of 
the Calvinistic Dutch King William I. One of the many 
grievances the provinces had against him was that the 
Dutch language, of which the Flemish as spoken by the 
vast majority is a dialect varying from town to town, 
was made obligatory for all official transactions through- 
out even the Walloon provinces. It made that tongue 
odious and prompted the framers of the constitution of 
the new kingdom, the kingdom of Belgium, to fall into 
the other extreme, by declaring the French language the 
official language; and it impelled the leading classes to 
favor French and to speak it to the exclusion of Flem- 
ish. 

The reaction against the Dutch or Flemish was helped 
by the development of modern industry in the Walloon 
centers of Liége and Hainut, abundantly provided with 
coal. Flemish workmen, drawn by the prospects of 
higher wages, flocked thither and founded families in 
which the children spoke no more the language of their 
parents but of their Walloon neighbors. Agriculture in 
Flanders, and Flemish industry, which was mostly car- 
ried on in the people’s homes, suffered from this exodus 
of the stronger and younger elements of the population, 
so that material progress could not keep pace with the 
progress of the southern sections of the land. Being 
poor as compared with their rich and prosperous neigh- 
bors, the Flemings were treated somewhat as poor rela- 
tives are treated, condescendingly and niggardly. That 
was no help to the language, of course. People naturally 
sought to become proficient in the tongue in which busi- 


ness was done and which offered the greatest chances, 
the only chances in fact, to secure government positions, 
employment in the banks, in large commercial enter- 
prises, etc. 

However, Flandria, sick though it was, lived and 
wanted to live. It was continually being drained of its 
sons and daughters; but those who remained at home 
still outnumbered their brethren of the Walloon prov- 
inces; for their morals were pure and their families 
large, and, in spite of all, many resisted French encroach- 
ments. Flemish art and literature continued to flourish, 
albeit they did not find the support to which they were 
entitled. Not a few of those who were to the manner 
born, seeing the indifference to their mother-tongue, pre- 
ferred to address themselves to the public in French. 
Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, though Flemings, won 
fame and renown, not as Flemish, but as French littéra- 
teurs. Would their names have become known beyond 
the confines of Bélgium and Holland had they written in 
Flemish? I should not dare answer in the affirmative. 
Still, Henry Conscience, who wrote in Flemish, found 
readers of his translated works the world over. In his 
own Flanders he awakened an enthusiasm and stirred up 
a fire of patriotism, of love for home and language, which 
continue to be felt today, eighty years after the publica- 
tion of his first novel. Splendid writers have held the 
boards since Conscience: the singer in verse, Guido Ge- 
zelle, translator of several of Longfellow’s immortal 
poems ; the harmonious priest-orator, Hugo Verriest; the 
baker-novelist, Styn Streuvels; but revered though these 
were, praised and sung by their people and nation, they 
never attained the popularity of the author of “ The Lion 
of Flanders,” nor did their impassionate appeals convert 
all those born within the limits of the Flemish provinces 
to a preference for the language of their native hearth. 
These, the friends of French culture, scornfully called 
Fransquillons, are the most dangerous foes of Flemish, 
the men who bear the largest share of the responsibility 


for the ostracism to which it is subjected in the land; ~ 


for the abuses to which that ostracism has led; and for 
the non-execution of the laws that purported to secure 
complete equality for both national languages. 

Why, it once happened that two workmen were ac- 
cused of murder, tried and sentenced to death, without 
understanding a single word of accusation, trial or sen- 
tence. A few months after their execution had taken 
place, it was discovered that they were innocent. It pro- 
voked a storm of indignation in the land and did much 
to secure the passage of the Coreman bill, which permits 
the use of Flemish in court, except where the defense 
prefers French. That was a beginning of legislation in 
favor of the equality of both languages. Other measures 
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followed: in 1878 Flemish was granted equal rights with 
the French in all matters of State administration; in 1883, 
the teaching of Flemish in certain branches was con- 
ceded to the State secondary schools; in 1890, the knowl- 
edge of Flemish was made obligatory for all officials in 
Flemish sections of the country. To think that the king- 
dom existed sixty years before the Flemish-speaking peo- 
ple were privileged to deal with functionaries speaking 
their language! Since 1910 both languages have been 
placed upon an equal footing in the secondary schools. 

By degrees, therefore, have the people, thanks to their 
persevering political agitation, obtained legal redress and 
an increasing measure of recognition for their just claims. 
They are at a great disadvantage still for all that, as 
these laws often remain a dead letter, because they who 
are entrusted with the task of enforcing them and who 
ought to abide by them themselves, find it easier, even 
when they have a speaking knowledge of Flemish, to use 
French, with which they are more familiar by reason of 
their French preparation for the liberal career which is 
theirs. Hence the crying need of a university in which 
knowledge will be dispensed in Flemish. 

There are four universities in Belgium, and in all four, 
the professors lecture in French and set the examinations 
in French, which, to begin with, puts the students of 
Flemish birth at a considerable disadvantage over their 
fellows whose mother-tongue is the language of Racine 
and Corneille. 

Vhen the war broke out, a bill had just been intro- 
duged into the Chambers to change the State University 
of Ghent, in the heart of Flanders, from a French to a 
Flemish school. The German invaders, regardless of the 
laws of the land, made the change without any more ado, 
and in doing so, they worked immense harm even to the 
cause they sought to favor; for all those who attempted to 
teach at that University, as well as those who attended 
the lectures, are now looked upon as traitors and treated 
as such; and their influence, which might have weighed 
in the balance to bring about a permanent change, is 
lost to the cause. Still, that cause would at the present 
stage triumph easily enough, if its protagonists would 
but content themselves with the creation of lecture- 
courses in Flemish without exacting the suppression of 
the French teaching for those wanting French. But no: 
even in the face of the opposition which they meet with 
in Ghent itself, where the city council, composed of Lib- 
erals, Socialists and Clericals, almost unanimously voted 
for a dual university, they demand the radical suppres- 
sion of the French language in the lecture-room. The 
issue has thereby come to a deadlock, to the greatest 
harm of all concerned; for it keeps up an agitation which 
is detrimental to the peace and divides, not on party lines, 
but the parties among themselves, the Catholics being the 
greatest sufferers. 

A party of seceders, born in the trenches and borrow- 
ing its name, Front party, from them, is for extreme 


measures. Its adherents take pride in calling themselves 
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the “Sinn Feiners of Flanders.” The first time they 
went to the polls, which was last November, they suc- 
ceeded in sending five of their men to the Chambers. 
Their program appears to be a menace to the existence 
of Belgium as a nation. They demand an autonomous 
administration for Flanders, a parliament of their own 
with its own ministers responsible to the king of a mon- 
archy somewhat like that of Sweden and Norway before 
they severed their connections and became separate 
nations. Strangely enough, the “ Frontists”” are not the 
originators of that plan for which some would have them 
branded as traitors. They borrowed it from an anti- 
clerical Walloon element that originated it some time 
previously to the World War, when it was promoted by 
one who today shares in the government of the country as 
Minister of Sciences and Arts. The paper, L’Opinion 
IVallonne, voices the sentiments of these Walloon sep- 
aratists sympathizing with the “Front party.” 

Without going as far as the Frontists, the “ Vlaamsch 
V erbond,” to which adhere some seventy members of the 
Chambers, demands for Flanders a Flemish army, Flem- 
ish courts of justice, Flemish State, provincial and com- 
munal officials in all departments, and the immediate 
transformation of the French University of Ghent into 
a Flemish one. They enjoy the support of a few Liberal 
deputies and of several Socialists headed by their Ant- 
werp leader, K. Huysmans. They, too, have their loy- 
alty to King and country called into question by their 
Francophile opponents, quite unjustly, however, for their 
demands are perfectly compatible with the existence of 
a nation one and indivisible. 

The members of the Front party insisted from the 
first upon addressing the House in Flemish and several 
of their colleagues from the “ Vlaamsch Verbond” fol- 
lowing suit, the protests from the Walloons, almost to a 
man ignorant of Flemish, became so vehemently boister- 
ous that the President had to come repeatedly to the res- 
cue to enforce silence. Such incidents tend to raise an 
atmosphere of bitterness in which passion easily runs 
away with judgment, killing mutual regard at the cost 
of the country’s welfare. 

The above fact suffices to show quite plainly that mat- 
ters have reached such a pass as to make a prompt solu- 
tion of the burning question quite imperative. Sim- 
plists would have the Flemings stop their agitation or 
wait until their Walloon masters throw them some new 
bone to pick. Verily, that is to expect more than flesh 
and blood will stand, to expect that four out of seven 
million people should forever remain in a state of eco- 
nomical, political and intellectual inferiority, held in leash 
to a minority of their fellow-citizens ! 

The Flemings cannot and will not accept such sugges- 
tions. They make their own the words: “ You can fool 
some people all the time, all the people some of the time; 
but you cannot fool all the people all the time.” They 
claim to have been worsted thus far; but are quite deter- 
mined to be so no more. 
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In the struggle for fairer treatment of their race, the 
Flemish priests stand in the foremost rank. Among the 
liberal professions, they alone as a class exercise an in- 
fluence for the uplift of the masses. Lawyers, doctors, 
scientists, financiers, artists, live aloof from the common 
people, because too often ignorant of their language. To 
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the priests, therefore, do the masses look to help them 
out of bondage; and the priests meet their people’s expec- 
tations, not only because they consider the cause a just 
one, but also because they see in the maintenance and 
development of Flemish culture a safeguard for the 
Faith, the greatest of all boons. 


The Great Evasion in History 


Moorenouse F. X. MIrar, S.J. 


'¢¢ HERE is such a widespread dissatisfaction with 
existing theories of jurisprudence and so gen- 

eral a conviction that they do not solve the 
questions they pretend to dispose of as to justify the sus- 
picion that some line of inquiry necessary to a perfect 
result has been incompletely followed or altogether 
omitted by their authors.” (Italics inserted.) These 
words from Sir James Henry Maine's first and best 
known work, “ Ancient Law,” were written 2s far back 
as 1861. That they still hold true is clear even to the 
lay mind. Like a boomerang they now return upon 
Maine himself. His own attempt to improve on Bentham 
and Austin has only succeeded in setting the legal mind 
of this country and of England on one more scent that 
has proved to be misleading. Working under the influ- 
ence of Hobbes’ nominalism in political philosophy, a 
creed of which both Bentham and Austin had constituted 
themselves heirs, he applied what he conceived as the 
“historic method” to the study of early institutions. 
One of his latest and most learned commentators says 
in praise of his work that “he did nothing less than 
create the natural history of laws.” But this is only 
another way of saying that he merely added a chapter 
to that sublimated branch of zoology known as the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution. Present-day dissatisfaction 
with existing theories of jurisprudence still justifies a 
suspicion that as in Darwin’s case there is a link missing 
somewhere. Unlike Darwin, however, Maine should 
have hit upon the line of inquiry necessary to a perfect 
result which he set out to discover. This failure is only 
one of many instances of that complacent ignorance, so 
frequent among the learned, of things which, in view of 
their special claim to knowledge, they ought to know. 
Except for his initial assumption that legal conceptions 
are as much the product of historical development as 
biological organisms are, by some, supposed to be the 
outcome of evolution, Maine’s mind would have been 
free to face the fact he himself refers to when in his 
chapter on legal fictions he says: “The judges of the 
thirteenth century may have really had at their command 
a mine of law unrevealed to the bar and to the lay-public, 
for there is some reason for suspecting that in secret 
(?) they borrowed freely, though not always wisely, 
from current compendia of the Roman and canon laws.” 
This mine of law unrevealed was nothing more nor less 
than the natural law as correctly conceived in the Middle 


Ages. Without a proper understanding of this not only 
will the Middle Ages ever remain a mystery to the “ mod- 
ern” but we in America will continue to overlook the 
fact that our own great nation is founded on principles 
that are older and more nearly Christian than those 
embodied in the constitution of any other country, since 
the days of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

With the idea of natural law as defined by Grotiv1s 
and his successors in mind, Maine could not admit with- 
out a radical modification of his theory of development, 
that the medieval conception could be in any degree more 
perfect or truer than than that known to modern times. 
The thought that Grotius, though an advance, was merely 
an advance on the anarchy created by the Reformation 
could not so much as be entertained. The inevitable con- 
sequence was that when Maine comes to deal with the 
appeal made to natural law by the colonists at the time of 
our providential break with England, he can see no more 
than that “the American lawyers of the time, and particu- 
larly those of Virginia, appear to have possessed a stock 
of knowledge which differed chiefly from that of their 
English contemporaries in including much which could 
only have been derived from the legal literature of conti- 
nental Europe.” This judgment is all the more strange in 
that it shows that Englishmen are as incapable of under- 
standing Burke, the greatest by far of all political thinkers, 
as they are of understanding Ireland. Both Burke and 
the Whig colonists stood for principles which when taken 
together are entirely distinct from those of every con- 
tinental and modern English political philosophy thus far 
recognized by the writers of legal text-books. When 
Franklin said: “ The all of one man is as dear to him 
as the all of another and the poor man has an equal right 
but more need to have representatives in the legislature 
than the rich one,” he was thinking of the right to 
private property in a sense either explicitly or logically 
denied by Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant, Bentham, Austin and 
their followers. When Washington in his “ Farewell 
Address” declared that “Respect for its authority 
[government’s], compliance with its laws, acquiescence 


in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true Liberty ” he spoke a language no longer 
intelligible to minds sophisticated by European theories 
of government. Franklin again had something far deeper 
and more vital in mind than mere political expediency 
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when he wrote that ‘“ the ordaining of laws in favor of 
one part of the nation, to the prejudice and oppression 
of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken 
policy. An equal dispensation of protection, rights, priv- 
ileges, and advantages, is what every part is entitled to, 


and ought to enjoy.” 

A complete summary of the genuine Whig doctrine on 
law and government will be found in Burke’s “ Tracts 
Relative to the Laws Against Popery in Ireland”: 

As a law directed against the mass of the nation has not the 
nature of a reasonable institution, so neither has it the authority: 
for in all forms of government the people is the true legislator ; 
and whether the immediate and instrumental cause of the law 
be a single person or many, the remote or efficient cause is the 
consent of the people, either actual or implied; and such con- 
sent is absolutely essential to its validity. To the solid es- 
tablishment of every law two things are essentially requisite: 
first, a proper and sufficient human power to declare and modify 
the matter of the law; and next, such a fit and equitable con- 
stitution as they have a right to declare and render binding. 
With regard to the first requisite, the human authority, it is their 
judgment they give up, not their right. The people, indeed, are 
presumed to consent to whatever the legislature ordains for their 
benefit ; and they are to acquiesce in it, though they do not clearly 
see into the propriety of the means by which they are conducted 
to that desirable end. This they owe as an act of homage and 
just deference to a reason which the necessity of government has 
made superior to their own. But though the means, and indeed 
the nature of a public advantage, may not always be evident 
to the understanding of the subject, no one is so gross and 
stupid as not to distinguish between a benefit and an injury. No 
one can imagine, then, an exclusion of a great body of men, not 
from favor, privileges and trusts, but from common advantages 
of society, can ever be a thing intended for their good, or can 
ever be ratified by any implied consent of theirs. If, therefore, 
at least an implied human consent is necessary to the existence 
of a law, such a constitution cannot in propriety be a law at all. 

But if we could suppose that such a ratification was made not 
virtually, but actually, by the people, not representatively, but 
even collectively, still it would be null and void. They have no 
right to make a law prejudicial to the whole community, even 
though the delinquents, in making such an act, should be them- 
selves the chief sufferers by it; because it would be made against 
the principle of a superior law, which it is not in the power 
of any community, or of the whole race of man, to alter—I 
mean the will of Him who gave us our nature, and in giving 
impressed an invariable law upon it. It would be hard to point 
out any error more truly subversive of all the order and beauty, 
of all the peace and happiness of human society, than the posi- 
tion that any body of men have a right to make what laws they 
please or that laws can derive any authority from their in- 
stitution, merely and independent of the quality of the subject 
matter. 

Burke then refers to Hobbes, but were the former 
still living he could just as well have referred to every 
political theorizer from Hobbes to Laski, late of Har- 
vard, for the contrary doctrine. On the other hand, there 
should be nothing surprising in the fact that after insist- 
ing on equity and utility as the two foundations of law 
Burke ends up by quoting the Jesuit Suarez in substan- 
tiation of his own Whig doctrine. Mr. Galliard Hunt, 
chief of division of manuscripts, Library of Congress, 
has pointed out the connection between a passage in the 
writings of Bellarmine, another Jesuit, and Jefferson’s 
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enunciation about governments “ deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. (The Catholig Historical Re- 
view, vol. III, 1917, pp. 276-289.) More recently Pro- 
fessor Charles H. MclIlwain of MHarvard in his 
introduction to “ The Political Works of James I” states 
that “At a single glance it becomes obvious how much 
English theorists, for two centuries and more, owed to 
a party (the Jesuits) whom they dared not acknowledge.” 
But the mistake he makes, in common with G. P. Gooch 
and others, is in identifying too closely the Jesuit and 
scholastic doctrine with the arbitrary use the Puritans 
made of it. They treated it pretty much in the same way 
as they treated the Bible. As Bellarmine wrote in answer 
to James I when the latter attacked him on this score, 
“The King will never be able to prove that I have made 
subjects superior over their rulers or that. I have sub- 
jected the royal power to the popular will; the people 
cannot without crime rebel against their legitimate prince 
or conspire against him.” But if scholastics and Whigs 
differed from the Puritans and from Rousseau in main- 
taining the principle of authority they differed no less 
from Hobbes, Grotius, Kant and English utilitarians and 
American pragmatists by their insistence on the “ in- 
alienable rights ” of the individual. When Franklin said 
of these: “ How can we prize them equal to their value, if 
we do not know their intrinsic worth, and that they are 
not a gift bestowed upon us by other men, but a right 
that belongs to us by the laws of God and nature?” he 
stated what in the medieval scholastic and Whig con- 
ception of the natural law constitutes the real foundation 
of natural rights. 

Insignificant as this may appear to some, its importance 
at present is really of supreme moment. Ever since 
the First Council of Nice when the controversy about 
the Trinity was settled and until Locke again confused 
the whole matter for the modern mind, the term person 
was clearly used in the sense that every human being was 
the subject of duties and rights that had their metaphysi- 
cal and moral foundation in the very fact of man’s origin 
and in the purpose of his existence. Both were seen to 
be inherent. Such, however, was not the case in Roman 
law, where personality was used to mean a privilege con- 
ferred upon the individual by the State at the moment 
he became a citizen. Between: the citizen and the 
stranger there were no such things as duties and rights 
recognized by Roman law for the simple reason that 
these were not considered as inherent in the nature of 
man. When writing his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis” 
Grotius, who was not a philosopher but a Renaissance 
compiler, borrowed both from scholastic writers and 
from Roman law. Arguing about States from the analogy 
of personality he missed this distinction between the 
pagan and the Christian conception and with disastrous 
results. 

Admitting the inherence of duties and rights in the 
individual, the State as a moral person is a reality with 
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a metaphysical and moral foundation. Its rights and 
duties towards other States are the resultant and the con- 
sequence of the duties and rights existing between indi- 
viduals. Moreover, the State is subject to the same 
superior law to which the individual is subject and 
which Burke refers to in the passage given above. But 
this was not the line Grotius followed. Taking person in 
the sense it had in Roman law the personality of the 
State turns out with him to be a legal fiction, and all real 
foundation for duties and rights as among States disap- 
pears. From the point of view of rights between belliger- 
ents there could, according to Grotius, be no distinction 
between a just and an unjust war. In this he was fol- 
lowed by Puffendorf and Wolff, while Kant in his much 
vaunted “ Eternal Peace” declares that there can be no 
such thing as justice between nations since there is no 
one superior to them to impose it, i. e., constitute it. 
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This explains why the Hague conferences fell so far 
short of American expectations. When the American 
delegation proposed the question of obligatory arbitration 
they found themselves in opposition to the European idea 
of the State. Without seemingly being aware of it, they 
were arguing from different premises. This difference 
in political tradition, moreover, explains why the terms 
“consent of the governed,” “ self-determination” and 
“the rights of small nations” which in their American 
meaning have or should have a real foundation in the 
order and nature of things, sound to the ear of European 
statesmen like sheer idealism. With truth clearly could 
the non-Catholic French writer, M. Seignobos, in his 
book, “ Les Conditions d’Une Paix Durable,’ hark back 
to the Middle Ages and then exclaim, “ This interna- 
tional anarchy has its roots in the idea itself of sov- 
ereignty, defined as absolute power.” 


the Renaissance 


Joun C. ReviLte, S.J. 


HE Renaissance is one of the most striking phe- 

nomena in the history of civilization. It is in one 
sense a great step forward, while in another it marks a 
decided movement towards a lower ideal than that of the 
Middle Ages. Its very name is something of a usurpa- 
tion. It seems to imply that the literature and the arts 
to which it pretends to have given a new birth had 
entirely disappeared from the world and that under the 
wand of its wizards, they had sprung to life again. Noth- 
ing could be more untrue. The first stirrings of that 
revival had long ago been felt. To go no further than 
Dante, the great Florentine had sounded an unmistakable 
note, but with no base harmonies mingling in its echoes, 
of a genuine humanism, yet with St. Thomas, he is essen- 
tially the interpreter of the Middle Ages. Even in the 
Gothic cathedrals, at which the Renaissance was to direct 
its gibes and sneers as if they were the relics of a bar- 
barous age, the true humanistic note is found, though for 
the most part subdued and in a minor key, in some of the 
appealing figures that beam down from the portals and 
the stained glass of those marvelous monuments of faith 
and genius. 

The Renaissance was bound to come. Every law of 
civilization and progress called for it. It is to be re- 
gretted that when it came it passed, not entirely but in 
many of its most striking manifestations, under the hands 
of men who debased its ideals and turned its waters into 
channels overgrown with weeds of corruption and death. 
The movement of the Renaissance, says Godefroid 
Kurth, in “ The Church at the Turning Points of His- 
tory,” was in keeping with the laws of, accelerated mo- 
tion: it was but the “ natural, progressive and uninter- 
rupted development of the society of the Middle Ages 
unfolding from century to century down to the opening 
of the present age.” The seed was cast in the Middle 


Ages. The Renaissance gave the perfect flower. The 
centuries that preceded it had been slowly accumulating 
intellectual and artistic capital. That capital had come 
from the Fathers of the early Church, from the cloisters 
in which solitaries in their eastern lauras, Benedictines 
and Dominicans in their cells on Alpine heights and in 
southern vales, had gathered the treasures of the past, 
from the chairs in which Abelard and Thomas had 
taught; from the schools in which Bede, Alcuin and 
Rhabanus Maurus had labored with cowled monks or 
purple-clad courtiers. Emperors like Charlemagne, 
kings like Alfred and Alfonso the Wise, Popes like Syl- 
vester II, Gregory VII and Innocent III had added to 
the noble deposit their princely gifts, poets like Dante 
and the troubadours of Provence and the minnesingers 
of Germany had given of their golden mintage. Every 
artist, every doctor and singer in the long file of the 
great men of the past had contributed a mite to the grow- 
ing pile. At the close of the Middle Ages, about the time 
of the Fall of Constantinople, 1453, or the founding of 
the Vatican Library by Pope Nicholas V, the world be- 
came fully aware of the immense store of resources at 
its command. It felt its power. It naturally wished to 
use it. Unfortunately it did not always use ‘it well. 
While the more prudent members of that admirably 
equipped civilization invested wisely, others squandered 
their resources in the pursuit of false gods and were lured 
into dangerous paths of adventure. 

In the civilization of the Middle Ages at its height, 
the point of view was correct. The angle from which 
artist and doctor, poor and rich, king and peasant, sur- 
veyed the world, led their gaze up the mount of vision 
to God. A civilization that bounds its vision with any 
other concept is doomed to failure. It is not true, as 
John Addington Symonds would have us believe, that in 
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the Middle Ages man had lived “* enveloped in a cowl.” 
It is not true that he had not seen the beauty of the 
world, as that neo-pagan states in the same place, 
“ Renaissance in Italy,” or had seen it only to cross him- 
self, turn aside and pray. If St. Bernard may not have 
been thrilled by all the beauties of a Swiss landscape in 
the easy fashion in which a modern humanist looking 
for artistic sensation might be, it was because he was 
intent on great problems too deep for the esthetic distrac- 
tions of a mere tourist. But the eyes of Francis of 
Assisi were not closed to the beauty of his lord the Sun 
and his sister the Moon, to the loveliness of the flowers 
and the murmurings of the streams in the Umbrian hills. 
The sermon of the Poverello to the birds and that of his 
disciple Antony of Padua to the fishes, tell us of the 
most intimate and tender communings with nature. But 
fair as was the earth, the virile race of the Middle Ages 
would not let their gaze be riveted on its beauties to such 
an extent as to close out the sight of nobler things. The 
Middle Ages were not flawless. Dark pages are to be 
found in their annals. Depths of depravity and savagery 
are occasionally revealed which frighten us. But the 
compass which guided them was set towards those polar 
truths without which no civilization can live. For them 
the soul was more than the meat, God more than man, 
eternity was more than time. Hence they ever looked 
upwards to the mountains from which cometh help, not 
downwards into the lowlands where shadows flit and pass 
away. Theirs was a noble view of civilization. The con- 
tributions which they made to it form one of the heir- 
looms of the race. 

The center of the civilization during the period of the 
Middle Ages was God, that of the Renaissance was man. 
Hence the name frequently applied to the movement 
which it embodies, “ humanism.” It pretended to have 
discovered man, and the world in which he lived. Has 
not John Addington Symonds said: “ The Renaissance 
was the liberation of the reason from a dungeon, the 
double discovery of the outer and the inner world”? 
The dungeon irradiated with the serene light of the 
Angelic Doctor, in whose darkness Dante glimpsed such 
splendors, cannot have been so narrow or noisome. As 
to the discoveries of the outer and the inner world, espe- 
cially of the latter: those ages which humanists like John 
Addington Symonds so ridicule, had, in most instances, 
in some shape or other, found the key to them. 

3ut, in spite of its follies and though it does not by 
any means measure up to all the claims made for it, the 
age of the Renaissance is one of the great epochs of his- 
tory. What is best in it, it owes to the Christian civiliza- 
tion that preceded it and to the fostering care of the 
Church. It is impossible not to be thrilled by its accomp- 
lishments, though the admiration its triumphs cause is 
rather dulled when we remember the sorry use to which 
some of its most accomplished scholars put their gifts. 
In spite of the disgust with which much of the work of 
Poggio Bracciolini fills us, we follow his journeyings 
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through the libraries of Europe for the rescue of old 
manuscripts with something of the romantic interest with 
which we follow the wake of the Santa Maria of 
Columbus to the West, or that of Magellan’s Victoria 
in her journey round the world. For Poggio was dis- 
covering untraveled highlands of the ancient world. We 
greet the rescued treasures of the past, statue and manu- 
script, with something of the enthusiasm with which Sa- 
dolet hailed the finding of the marble masterpieces of 
ancient Greece and Rome. We know that Leonardo da 
Vinci, Pinturicchio, Raphael, Michael Angelo added a 
new luster to the artistic crown of Italy and that they 
were greatest when they carved or painted not the gods of 
Olympus but the Pieta, the Mother of Sorrows and the 
Babe of Bethlehem, not the nymphs and the goddesses of 
Pindus but the Lily of Israel, the Virgin-Mother of the 
World’s Redeemer. The age of Bembo and Vida of 
the classic verse and the Ciceronian phrase, might have 
been in every sense of the word noble and great. It had 
great Catholic scholars like Hegius, Wimpheling, More, 
Rudolph Agricola, Vittorino da Feltre; Popes for lead- 
ers like Leo X, Nicholas V, Pius II; Saints for painters 
like Fra Angelico, for doctors like Antoninus of Flor- 
ence, for preachers like Bernardine of Siena. But it had 
on its muster rolls men of evil influence and evil life 
such as Valla and Beccadelli, the very titles of whose 
works brings a blush of shame to the reader ; Machiavelli 
and Aretino, high-priests of the art of deceit and mock- 
ery; Filelfo, sneering apostle of infidelity. We need not 
prolong the roll-call of misguided genius. 

If there is an element of beauty and worth in the Re- 
naissance, it is found in its highest expression where the 
culture, art and literature which it fostered and which 
it might have lifted to the loftiest heights, are under 
the control of a genuine Catholic spirit. The Church was 
not afraid of the movement. She fostered all that was 
good and uplifting in this efflorescence of genius and tal- 
ent. But it soon broke from the restraining bonds of 
religion and morality and, by one of those sudden returns 
which the history of civilization presents, veered around 
to that paganism over which the Middle Ages had so 
splendidly triumphed. 

In the Middle Ages the world had witnessed the tri- 
umph of the supernatural. The Renaissance in its worst 
features, and unfortunately in some of its most influen- 
tial teachers and leaders, was a return to naturalism and 
paganism. To many it meant free thought and freer 
lives, that is, looser living. For the most advanced of its 
exponents like Marsuppini, Filelfo, revealed religion had 
seen its day. Man, so taught these ultra-humanists, had 
no need of a Redeemer and a Saviour, for nature was 
all sufficient to itself. Hence it was all good, and it was 
proper to follow its dictates and its passions. There 
could be no harm in these, for they were part and parcel 
of man’s being and he fulfilled himself and his destiny 
when he yielded to them. Convenient and flattering the- 


ory! Life was before them. Antiquity, the men of 
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Greece and Rome had taught them how to live. They 
had recounted their experiences in the wonderful litera- 
ture which then was everywhere coming to life. Why 
not follow them? In the hands, therefore, of these neo- 
pagans, pagan art, pagan letters taught the secret of en- 
joyment. Humanism, not Christianity, was to be their 
religion. They did not always speak so openly and unre- 
servedly. But that was their theory of life, and the virus 
with which much of the movement was tainted. If na- 
ture was all self-sufficient, authority was useless and a 
tyranny; mortification of the senses, self-control, chas- 
tity, vows, the sacredness of the marriage tie folly and 
madness. Thus the door was open for the worst excesses 
of the Reformation. ‘Thus the Renaissance in its most 
reckless exponents became a Crusade for the restora- 
tion of the flesh and paganism. Even ‘in those who did 
not go the full length of the revolt against Christianity, 
there was a diminution of faith and reverence. The mind 
was divided into two compartments, one resérved to art, 
science, literature, culture, the other to religion. The lat- 
ter, however, was poorly stocked and seldom used. 

It is an historical fact that through her Popes, her 
artists, her priests and Bishops and Cardinals, through 
every agency at her disposal, the Catholic Church took 
an active part in the Renaissance. Men who, like Ma- 
netti, Ambrogio Traversari, Vittorino da Feltre, Lionar- 
do Bruni, Maffeo Vegio, were in life and ideals worthy 
representatives of the old Faith, were also in the front 
of the humanistic movement. The reproach has been 
made against the Church that she favored the movement 
too much, and that to some extent she allowed paganism 
to invade the sanctuary. It cannot be denied that there 
were scandals in the sanctuary and in the cloister. But 
they never went by unchidden or uncondemned. Savo- 
narola was not the only one who protested against them. 
The protest came from Pope and Council and Saint and 
holy personage in the most authoritative and solemn 
warnings. But the Church was far too wise to scorn the 
movement of the Renaissance, for in its substance, 
though not in the methods or in the persons of many of 
its protagonists, it was worthy of the support of every 
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lover of civilization and culture. Had she not supported 
it, she would have allowed civilization to leave her be- 
hind. She kept abreast of the times. She led the age 
in what was best and noblest in its endeavors. Some of 
her rulers and her priests and Bishops were led astray 
by the false light that glimmered before them. But in 
approving the movement she never by any authoritative 
enactment of her legislation countenanced its follies. 
Still less, in upholding humanists and humanism, did she 
ever betray the Faith entrusted to her keeping. In the 
age that immediately followed she even used the weap- 
ons furnished her by the Renaissance to defend her 
dogmas, and the arts and letters of pagan Greece and 
Rome proved to be, in the hands of a race of genuinely 
Catholic humanists, powerful means to bring back other 
generations to the principles of the Gospel. Petrarch, 
one of the first in time and in achievement of the great 
humanists, beguiled for a while by the false glitter of 
learning, found out at last the truth and echoed in one 
of his letters the sentiment and the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church when he wrote: “ We must first be Chris- 
tians, then we may be what we will.” Too many of the 
leaders of the Great Revival were humanists, Platonists 
or Ciceronians first, and anything but Christians after. 
Petrarch added that philosophical, poetical and historical 
works should be read in such manner that the Gospel 
should always find an echo in the heart. Poggio, Valla, 
Aretino and their followers read such works with pagan 
hearts dulled to the lessons of the Gospel. Petrarch 
wrote: “ On the Gospel alone as upon the one immovable 
foundation can human diligence build all true learning.” 
The history of the Renaissance, in the errors and the 
follies of its protagonists who tried to paganize the move- 
ment, shows that Petrarch was not mistaken. In the 
Middle Ages a favorite text-book in the schools had been 
the work of Martianus Capella in which were celebrated 
the nuptials of Mercury with Philology, not an insignifi- 
cant index that that age held as sacred the bridals of lit- 
erature and religion. The Renaissance, in its more 
worldly tendencies, tried to divorce the wedded pair. 
From that dastardly attempt the world is suffering still. 


The Missions Crusade Convention 


FLoyp KEELER. 


ent at the Second General Convention of the 

Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade in Washing- 
ton, August 5 to 8, agreed that it was the most important 
gathering of American Catholics in the interest of mis- 
sions that had ever taken place. Students and educators 
to the number of nearly 400, representing more than 
155 institutions of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada, gathered in this convention to discuss ways 
and means for the furtherance of the Church’s mission 
work both at home and abroad. They represented almost 


BF, x a the who had the privilege of being pres- 


every educational division—there were Sisters, Brothers 
and priests, seminarians, college men and women, 
youths and maidens from high schools and academies, 
and all were fired with one purpose, the bringing of the 
whole world to a knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through the Church which He ordained. 

The charge is frequently made, and with some truth, 
that the Church in America has been apathetic with re- 
gard to missions. That charge cannot longer stand so 
far as the students are concerned, for the enthusiasm and 
zeal displayed at this convention would convince the 
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most skeptical that something was happening. Nor was 
it merely the ebullition of youthful spirits, older heads 
were present and lent their aid in directing the energies 
of the students into lasting form. 

The convention opened on the night of August 5 with 
addresses of welcome from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas 
J. Shahan, $.T.D., J.U.L., LL.D., Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America and President of the Cru- 
sade, and from the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francis J. Beckman, 
S.T.D., Rector of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Chairman of the Executive Board. On Fri- 
day morning a pontifical high Mass was sung by Bishop 
Shahan and immediately following this the convention 
assembled for business. The reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Executive Board outlined the prog- 
ress of the movement since its inception two years ago 
at Techny, IIl., and showed how in spite of multitudinous 
difficulties the Crusade had grown to its present propor- 
tions. From a little organization representing only fif- 
teen institutions, it has grown to be a great force with 
units in every ecclesiastical province in the United States 
and several strong and active ones in Canada as well. 
There were reported 10,076 members, but this number 
has since been increased by the affiliation of new units, 
for even in vacation time the work of affiliating new so- 
cieties goes on. The Crusade is a propaganda organiza- 
tion and its money is all spent in that direction. The 
students who constitute its membership report the gift 
of more than $50,000 to the different mission agencies. 
The Crusade itself has raised and spent about $4,400 in 
the furtherance of its work. This has included getting 
a start, and so is in a higher percentage to the offerings 
for missions than will be the case later on, but many mis- 
sion boards feel justified in a much higher cost for “ over- 
head” expenses even after years of organization. The 
Crusade’s funds have been raised partly from the small 
tax of twenty-five cents per member annually, but this 
has been supplemented by the generous co-operation of 
the Catholic Missionary Union, which has contributed 
largely to its funds, and by the gifts of interested indi- 
viduals. 

The report of the Field Secretary, which was presented 
also on Friday morning, was taken up largely with an 
explanation of the methods used and the reasons for 
them, and ended with some recommendations for the fu- 
ture of the work. Papers and five-minute talks by stu- 
dents on pertinent subjects, helped to clear the ground 
for discussion and to bring those who had not had the 
opportunity to understand the movement into a knowl- 
edge of what it stands for. An attempt to describe in 
detail these features would be impossible in our present 
scope, but suffice it to say that everyone was filled with 
that American spirit of determination which has made 
sO many apparently impossible things come to pass. 
There was no high-flown rhetoric, which so often per- 
vades student effort, but sober facts, which gave a real 


basis for action. And the Crusade acted! 
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There was plenty of discussion, no tame acquiescence 
in conditions as they are, but the final adoption of those 
things which seemed to commend themselves to the sober 
judgment of the assembly. Probably the most noticeable 
feature of the whole debate was the thought that ap- 
peared everywhere, in papers, reports, and speeches, that 
the greatest asset to the missions and the only possible 
means of making our deliberations fruitful was our 
organized effort in prayer. Never for one moment was 
the spiritual subordinated to the material, yet withal, 
there was none of that unhealthy cant which is so often 
associated with expressions of piety. It was a wonderful 
revelation of the real, virile religion of the American 
Catholic youth, and a demonstration of his practical be- 
lief in the immanence of God. 

The constitution which had been tentatively adopted 
at the first general convention was revised to bring it 
into harmony with matters of practice which had been 
found necessary, and provision was made jor the further 
expansion of the Crusade’s activities. One of these feat- 
ures was the extension of its work into the parochial 
schools according to the plans which were outlined in 
a previous article in AMERICA. It was decided to affiliate 
the grade schools as “ Junior Units.” These Junior Units 
will not be integral parts of the convention, but will be 
the object of solicitude on the part of the student Cru- 
saders who will undertake the work of fostering mission 
interest among the children therein. The juniors may be 
represented in the convention by their teachers, who will 
have a seat but no vote, just as non-voting delegates al- 
ready possess. Also there was established a “ veteran 
membership ” whereby those who have been members of 
any recognized Unit of the Crusade, but who have left 
school, may retain connection with the movement by the 
payment of one dollar a year as dues. The cost of the 
affiliation of the grade schools was placed at one dollar 
per hundred pupils or fraction thereof. These two for- 
ward steps mean a great deal towards the realization of 
the plans to organize the whole Church in this country 
on a missionary basis, and were epoch-making events. 
It was determined during the coming year to use every 
effort to spread the organization, and with the zeal mani- 
fested, there is no doubt that wonderful progress will be 
made before the next general convention, which will be 
held in 1921 at a time and place to be determined by the 
executive board. 

Many letters and cablegrams of approval and congrat- 
ulation were received from student movements abroad, 
from Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, and heads of 
Religious Orders, while most important of all there was 
received and read before the assembly a cable from the 
Holy Father approving the work of the Crusade and con- 
ferring his apostolic benediction upon.all its members. 

In accordance with the revised constitution the gov- 
erning body of the Crusade consists of a president, a 
chairman and three student members of the executive 
board, who are elected by the convention; a secretary- 
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treasurer and at least one field secretary, who are ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the board; and an advisory 
board, which consists of the heads of regularly recog- 
nized mission societies. The Crusade is now very well 
organized and will do most efficient work for the Church. 


The Critic, M.D. 


M. E. Le TourNEuUXx 


CAT may look at a king, you know. This seems 

to be the heraldic emblem of that tribe of imperti- 
nent mediocrities who complacently clothe themselves in 
the judicial robes of criticism. Pity the unfortunate 
genius who is brought up before this tribunal! 

From behind a fortification of musty law books on the 
technicalities of writing, the judge glowers at the pris- 
oner, adjusts the powerful lenses of his detail-devouring 
spectacles, and the trial is on! At each sharp tap of the 
gavel, the sensitive frame of the prisoner quivers in 
apprehension. If any witnesses are called at all, their 
testimony is most likely perverted and misinterpreted. 
The prisoner struggles to explain, he is overpowered, his 
tongue is checked—silence! Then the work of genius is 
examined. Heavens! This is the worst of all! Caught 
in a web of tiny conflicting technicalities the prisoner is 
helpless, powerless, bound hand and foot by the knotty 
threads of trivialities, trivialities which could so easily be 
explained and unraveled in the light of true interpreta- 
tion. True interpretation? Preposterous that the culprit 
should demand such a thing! In this tribunal the light 
of true interpretation is shut out by the drawn blinds of 
prejudice, and the judgment is pronounced in the gutter- 
ing flicker of wornout bromidic tradition. Sentence is 
passed, exile from the realm of best-sellers; and as 
the dazed prisoner is taken out under heavy guard, an- 
other wayfarer, arrested for wandering along literary 
paths, is brought in. Only, perhaps, this time the sen- 
tence, equally undeserved, may be the extravagant praise 
of maudlin sentimentality, a thing that judges, both lit- 
erary and otherwise, too frequently indulge in. 

Silly, isn’t it? Yes, quite so. Yet, turn to your Satur- 
day book-page, or whatever day in the week your par- 
ticular world’s greatest newspaper features it, and you 
will find the whole comedy—or tragedy? week after 
week enacted under the assumed name of book reviews. 
Let the pendant tell us the necessary qualities of a critic. 
Or, ask the college freshman, if you are fortunate enough 
to number so refreshing an individual among your ac- 
quaintances, for he has just learned it, and he will take 
a Solomonesque delight in explaining to you the rigid 
standards to be upheld, and the intricacies of encom- 
passing genius with the tape-measure of applied 
technique. He sounds very learned, and you pat him on 
the back, approvingly, the way exchange editors on col- 
lege magazines pass around the honeyed word periodi- 
cally, by way of a treat. Then you go off and try to find 
a nice, perfect critic who measures up to these easily- 
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detined, difficultly-lived-up-to requirements. He is as 
elusive as the missing link. He has that quality of quick- 
silver, so impossibly possible! Still, he is not a nonen- 
tity, and if you care to persevere in your search you may 
be able to find a voice among talkers. 

Writing is an omnipresent epidemic. The great ma- 
jority of people are immune, which is fortunate! Others 
are subject to more or less severe attacks. Like the 
“flu,” no one can tell just how this epidemic will affect 
the patient, nor how it will react on the public. Unlike 
the “ flu,” a great many who develop the germ of writ- 
ing are perfectly harmless, and some even have a bene- 
ficial influence. Clearly, the public welfare is at stake. 
Obviously, the thing to do is install a board of health 
for the suppression of literary typhoid-Marys. This is 
the office of literary criticism. The germ-inoculated per- 
son is brought in for an examination; the critic M.D., 
makes a mental inventory of the symptoms. He is usu- 
ally a gray-beard, at least in experience, and having 
diagnosed many a case, he can then judge pretty well in 
what by-paths of the patient’s brain the germ has been 
taking his stroll. But the whole test depends upon one 
thing. He takes out his watch. All M. D.’s do that, 
but this happens to be a very remarkable watch, which 
must keep perfect time and be always in order. It is the 
mechanism of technique, which every critic must have, 
absolutely, but which he must know how to use. It 
would be very silly for the physician to take out his 
watch, hold it to his ear, and then comment on his 
patient’s necktie. Yet, how many literary physicians do 
this! The essential thing is that the critic, M.D., find 
his patient’s pulse, and test the throbbing of its beat with 
the unvarying standard of that marvelous watch of his. 
Simple—yes, with the simplicity of the sea, and with 
even more depth. ; 

Now compare the two pictures. You are probably not 
surprised to see that the judge’s appearance is changing 
into that of a Cheshire cat, even to the vapid cleverness 
which is his wide grin. The critic, M.D., always feeling 
for the literary pulse, looks up with a reassuring smile. 
What would you—Cheshire, or M.D.? The choice is 
yours. . 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


Mass on Ships 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has occurred to me to bring to the attention of our Amer- 
ican clergy something which may have escaped their notice. It is 
the fact that on ocean voyages the American priest, if there is 
one on board, seems rarely to come prepared to say Mass, 
whereas the European priest always seems to have all necessary 
objects with him. I have crossed many times with our priests 
and never yet have I found one of them with altar stone, etc. 
I have also crossed very often with foreign priests, and only once 
found them unprepared. 

I cannot believe that our good American priests lack zeal for 
souls, and therefore conclude that it is simply because the frequent 
possibility of Mass at sea has not been brought to their attention. 
Otherwise they would not so frequently allow souls to go hungry 
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for the Bread of Life. Could you not bring this to the attention 
of our clergy? It would be so great a comfort to many souls 
were priests to change their habit in this respect. 

New York. Hevten C. Rossins. 


“America” and Its Readers 
To the Editor of America: 

This is a typical August afternoon and part of it is being 
spent on the banks of the justly famed Gowanus Canal. I 
was looking over the pages of AMeEriIcA and had about half 
formed a resolution to write you when glancing out the door 
I saw the usual Keystone decorating the pipe on a Penn. R. R. 
lighter. Asking the office boy what was the significance of 
the device he could not tell me and when I explained to him 
the connection in thought between Pennsylvania and the Key- 
stone, he of course told me “he knew that before,” so I decided 
to write and ask how many readers of America there are who 
read its pages with the same interest and attention which our 
promising young friend devoted to his United States history. 
Take for example the August 7 number of the paper just men- 
tioned. The article on “Music and the Home,” written by 
Doctor Kelly is worthy of thought for his choice of a topic if 
nothing more; and yet how many have given it a second read- 
ing? On page 377 of the same number is a remarkable review 
of what your critic regards as a worth while book. It might be 
profitable as well as interesting to learn how many read it and 
how mary yawned over it on this fine drowsy afternoon. It 
would take twenty minutes or half an hour to read it over care- 
fully; it would take the half of a lifetime to follow up the story 
it suggests. Is that a good reason for not reading the article at 
all? Any one possessing the moral and intellectual equipment 
who will devote himself to the study of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the partial exclusion of the centuries before and after 
can surely count on a power and a joy and a measure of useful- 
ness which are always the compensation of the “one book man.” 
[t is time that your readers woke up to just what they possess in 
the pages of America and that they take some steps to conserve 
the privilege which is theirs in the reading. AMERICA is neces- 
sarily critical in its motive and it is not strange therefore that 
most of your correspondents are critical rather than construc- 
tive in what they write; of course this helps to make the paper 
interesting and it is in large measure what your readers look 
for from week to week. If, however, there was a class who 
would devote their spare time to creating things they in course 
of time could do much to sustain as well as stimulate interest in 
its contents. If in every alumnae sodality there was formed a 
historical society or debating club whose members would meet 
at least every two weeks and join in mastering one article in 
AMERICA as it appears from week to week they would in course 
of time be providing for future editors as well as for the inter- 
est of present readers. To love we must know and to know we 
must study and to study we must have stimulus. 


Brooklyn. c #. G&. 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rev. Peter Guilday, in a letter from Rome, which the 
N. C. W. C. News Service has sent to its many clients among 
our Catholic weeklies, makes a very just and timely protest 
against the unscrupulous anti-Catholic propaganda of the Baede- 
ker guide-books, and the slanders of the Church by the Cook’s 
Tour agents and guides who conduct the sight-seeing parties 
visiting the City of the Popes. Then he adds: 

I have followed Cook’s agents through St. Peter’s and 
have heard nothing but allusions to immorality on the part 
of the Popes, to obscene legends, and downright lies. But 
the great point, after all, is that an organization of so many 


hundred millions of Catholics has not in all its nineteen hun- 
dred years of existence had some one to give the world a 
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proper guide to this center of Catholic faith. For sixty years 

the Americans have been here, but no American has written 

an authoritative guide to offset the insidious anti-Catholic 
spirit of the much-used and much abused Baedeker. 

It seems to me these two last assertions need amending, even 
though they are made by so eminent a historical authority. Dr. 
Guilday is now in London and if he will drop into any Catholic 
book-shop selling the output of the Manresa Press he can 
procure a copy of one of its publications, “ Pilgrim Walks in 
Rome,” by the Rev. Peter Joseph Chandlery, S.J., than which 
no one could desire a more comprehensive or more Catholic 
guide-book. It was first published anonymously in New York 
as a serial in the old Messenger magazine (the predecessor of 
America) the opening chapters appearing in the number for 
January, 1902. At the conclusion of the series Father Chandlery 
was persuaded to allow his name as author to be put on the title 
page of the republication in book-form which was issued (1905) 
in London and St. Louis (Herder). Two editions were rapidly 
exhausted by an appreciative public. Therefore “a proper guide 
to this center of Catholic faith” is available, and its existence 
is due to the enterprise of an American, the Rev. John J. Wynne, 
S.J., editor of the old Messenger, founder and first editor of 
America, and of the “Catholic Encyclopedia” and of other 
valuable compilations and additions to American Catholic litera- 
ture for which he seldom receives the credit that is unquestion- 
ably his due. 

Brooklyn. 


T. F. M. 


Missions and the Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was particularly struck by a remark recently made by a 
foreign correspondent under reports of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, viz., “Most certainly our parish 
churches could and should support the missions. But it’s unheard 
of to ask for money except for parish needs. Missions are, not 
spoken of at Mass, or rarely, and so few Catholics read the 
Catholic papers.” This statement is significant from a viewpoint 
most possibly never intended by the writer. Inferentially, it 
shows that the Catholic press is relied upon to a very large extent 
to promote the cause of missions, but I would like to ask: “ What 
is being done to aid the Catholic press and insure its effective- 
ness?” “So few Catholics read the Catholic papers!” What a 
shame, and all too true! 

Suppose for an instant that the Catholic press was obliged in 
these days of inflated prices to abandon its work, what a calamity 
it would be! What a beautiful and unchallenged field our 
enemies would have to get in their deadly work! Yet, while 
through hard effort, persistent struggle and much self-sacrifice 
our Catholic publishers manage to exist and keep their papers 
afloat for the protection, edification and propagation of the Faith, 
is it not too bad that they are not more generously and whole- 
heartedly supported? Comparatively speaking, what a small sum 
it would mean to the Catholic families of New York and Brook- 
lyn, for example, to have on their tables the Catholic News, 
Tablet; Messenger, of the Sacred Heart, America, Catholic World, 
Truth, Ave Maria, Sunday Visitor, and Extension, each filling a 
distinct field in a highly creditable and worthy manner? What 
a wealth of Catholic thought, inspiration and information and all 
for less than fifty cents a week! Does any Catholic deny that 
such a necessary education on Catholic activities would not be 
amply repaid in after years, for after all is not our religion our 
most priceless possession, if we really believe what we profess? 
Would not even the working children in a family take a pride in 
contributing their share to the home library? How many families 
take three to four secular Sunday papers (with their pages of 
crime and scandal) and never give the cost a thought? How 
many times the cost of Catholic papers is squandered on theaters, 
movies, parks, etc.? Oh, Catholic people, where is your faith, 
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your sincerity, your devotion to the dissemination of truth? 
Catholic societies, how many Catholic papers on your reading 
tables? 

Then again, what cannot pastors and priests in general do to 
encourage the Catholic press? In their zealous interest for the 
spiritual welfare of their flocks, we all know they wish to see a 
good supply of Catholic reading in every home, but I greatly 
fear that they are prone to take it for granted that the religious 
press is most generously supported. Our Catholic papers are not 
what they should be because they are miserably supported, and it 
is necessary for the priests to give frequent exhortation, if they 
desire a better press. Behold the stirring exhortations of the 
Hierarchy on the subject, so important in their estimation! Sup- 
pose some Sunday be selected as press Sunday and every priest 
urged to say a few words for the Catholic papers in his com- 
munity. I venture to predict a generous response as is always 
characteristic of our people when a cause appeals to them and 
what is still more important, there will bea vast increase in fervor 
and devotion on the part of Catholics in general. 

In respectful humility but with an earnest desire to promote 
the diffusion of the Catholic press, I offer this suggestion. Sup- 
pose a table were provided in the vestibule of every Church, as 
is now done for Our Sunday Visitor by nearly 4,000 priests in 
the United States, and that all leading Catholic papers, local and 
national be placed there, with a boy to attend same on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. I am sure a substantial weekly revenue 
for the Church, the St. Vincent de Paul Society or some other 
society would be assured. The boy could receive adequate re- 
muneration, and the Catholic press would be immeasurably 
benefited. People would not, as now, be obliged to chase around 
for blocks hunting non-Catholic newsdealers who hide Catholic 
papers in some obscure corner and yet derive profits from the 
publication that could easily be diverted to strictly Catholic chan- 
nels. People would get their papers where they should get them, 
at their church doors, and I predict no priest would lose but on 
the contrary all would materially profit in various ways from 
compliance with this suggestion. 

New York. ' J. P. McManon. 
Laymen’s Retreats 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In these good days of priestly and conventual retreats, may 
I have space for a few words descriptive of a certain layman’s 
retreat recently held in a pleasant valley in western Pennsyl- 
vania where the blue Chestnut ridge of the Appalachian system 
hedges in the peaceful security of St. Vincent’s Archabbey at 
Beatty. 

Being one of 400 men that filtered through our Catholic 
population of 560,000 souls, I went out from Pittsburgh, the 
Ulster of America, like Cardinal Newman's philosopher, with 
the hazy inierential notion that all retreats are good—perforce. 
I came back with vivid concrete facts that convinced, facts that 
threw light on why the men of Belgium, for instance, could hold 
in one year 243 such retreats attended by 10,000 exercitants; 
why France, Germany, Holland, why even suffering Ireland 
could gather in men by the thousands. Not to speak of the 
supernatural, and only of those phenomena that go to make up 
what we are pleased to call causes, the first thing that impressed 
me, the pandemonium of the Smoky City still ringing in my ears, 
was, on arriving, the peaceful calm of the abbey: surely the 
first requisite for spending a few days in quiet meditation and 
prayer, I thought. 

In St. Vincent's Archabbey is found all the help that environ- 
ment can lend to the making of a successful retreat. The spirit 
of St. Benedict of Nursia meets one at the portals. It is said 
of him that his most striking characteristics were his deep, wide, 
human feeling and his moderation; that he was quiet, gentle, 
dignified, strong, peace-loving one, who, by his subtle power of 
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sympathy became the center of the lives and the interests of 
all about him. And such did we find the successors of the 
great founder of the Benedictine Order to be today at St. Vin- 
cent’s, from the Right Reverend Archabbot down to the humblest 
brother. As the retreatants walked beneath voussoired arches 
and looked through lancet-arch windows the remark was heard 
more than once that the environment carried one back to medieval 
times, or to the days of Subiaco and Monte Cassino. 

To the sincerity and fervor of the mén that made up the 
retreat, Pére Henry himself would heartily assent. Men from 
every walk of life were among the exercitants. There was no 
distinction of class, as one finds in the retreat houses of Europe. 
One of the greatest living authorities on church architecture 
was there mingling with the rustic and the laborer; the famous 
doctor was there, the well-known financier, the practised lawyer, 
the successful business man; all knelt and prayed together; all 
sat down and broke bread together seated at the long tables in 
the refectory. The man of the world as well as the ascetic 
profited by the conferences, which were given by a worthy son 
of St. Alphonsus who lived up to the best traditions of the Re- 
demptorists by the solidity, simplicity and persuasiveness of the 
‘instructions he gave. 

These annual retreats during the short time they have been 
going on, have increased in attendance over 400 per cent; 
especially since the war, becoming more popular. It should not 
detract from their spiritual worth to say they have a great prac- 
tical value; yea, an economic value. Rousseau, the great French- 
man, once said that about two-thirds of the life of a child is 
He would have come nearer to the truth had he 
The solace 


spent in tears. 
said that two-thirds of life must be spent in tears. 
of the retreat helps here; pure democracy is practised by the 
retreatants; no @ priori nostrum to swallow. They go back to 
their callings surrounded by a tottering economic system but 
seeking a true remedy, crying out “Hear, ye children, the in- 
struction of a father, and attend that you may know prudence.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Tuos. J. FLAHERTY. 


Industrial Autocracy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the article entitled “ Industrial Autocracy ” which was pub- 
lished in America of August 14, the action of the Pennsylvania 
railroad in laying off some 12,000 employees was cited as an 
example of the baleful effects of over-concentration of capital. 
But the railroad seems to have a strong case if these facts are 
During government control the clerical force of the 
Firstly, many men were em- 
Of course the need 

Secondly, the red 


considered. 
road was inflated for two reasons: 
ployed to obtain “ defensive” information. 
for such information ceased with the war. 
tape which is the inevitable concomitant of government owner- 
ship and control also swelled the clerical force beyond due pro- 
portions. The Government could be as wasteful as it pleased, 
and make up any deficit by taxation. When the road was re- 
turned to private management the clerical force was reduced to 
the standard required by efficiency and econemy. A similar, 
though much smaller reduction, was made in the transportation 
department. In making these reductions the most recently em- 
ployed, unmarried men, are laid off. 

America has more than once called attention to the extrava- 
gance of government control, and to the economy and efficiency of 
private management. But one aspect of economy and efficiency is 
to employ no more men than you need, and to get rid of those 
thrust on you by governmental red tape and extraordinary war 
conditions. 

It may be noted, also, that the Pennsylvania is owned by 133,000 
stockholders, whose average share is $8,000. This, we imagine, 
could hardly be called an industrial autocracy of the most bale- 
ful sort. 


New York. LAauRENCE K. PATTERSON. 
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Social Message of the Pope 

HE fiftieth anniversary of the memorable occasion 

on which St. Joseph was honored with the title of 
Patron of the Universal Church has called forth a timely 
message from the Pope. In the neglect of the super- 
natural he beholds the source of our social evils, and 
points to the prevailing naturalism as the great plague of 
the century. It has quenched the flames of charity, it has 
withdrawn men from the healing and sanctifying graces 
of Christ, and it is completing its work of social destruc- 
tion by robbing the masses of that supreme treasure in 
human life, our God-given Faith. So it has handed 
them over to the corrupt forces of unregenerated nature 
and made them the prey of the worst excesses. Hence 
the bitterness of class hatred, intensified by a World War 
which, as the Holy Father writes, “on the one hand 
brought intolerable trials on the masses of the people, 
while on the other hand it has put immense fortunes in 
the hands of a few.” 

But while the effects of naturalism are ruinous to 
society, they are equally destructive of the home. They 
have removed the salutary restraints of religion that 
might have safeguarded the family even amid the dis- 
tressing circumstances of the war. As a consequence 
both parental authority and conjugal fidelity have been 
greatly impaired. Men and women have surrendered 
themselves to an unrestricted indulgence. “ Hence we 
note with deep sorrow,” says the Supreme Pontiff re- 
viewing the social misery and vice of our day, “ that 
public manners are far more depraved and corrupt than 
they were before, and on that account too the so-called 
social question has increased in gravity so far as to 
threaten irreparable ruin.” The remedy of these condi- 
tions is clearly not to be found in Socialism which he 
rightly characterizes as “the bitterest enemy of Christian 
principles,” nor in that wide-spread Communist mania 
which he describes in these forceful words: 
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There has indeed matured in the desires and expectations ot 
all the seditious-minded the advent of some sort of a universal 
republic founded on the absolute equality of men and community 
of possessions, in which there is to be no distinction of nation- 
ality and no further occasion of the recognition of the authority 
of father over children, of public authority over citizens, of 
God over the collective body of men. All these things, if by 
unfortunate chance they should be brought about, would give 
rise to terrible social convulsions, like that which is at this 
moment desolating no small part of Europe. 

Such cataclysms, experience has sufficiently shown, 
plunge the laboring classes into a still deeper misery. 
For this reason the Holy Father places before the work- 
ers of the entire world, as their guide and heavenly 
patron, the great St. Joseph. Taken from their own 


‘ranks, and living a life like theirs, he was found worthy 


to be made the foster father of the Word Incarnate, who 
Himself willed to be called, “ the Son of the carpenter.” 
Of that lowly carpenter, laboring at his daily toil in an 
insignificant Jewish town, Pope Benedict writes: ° 

But with how many and glorious virtues did he adorn that 
humble condition, virtues indeed which it was meet should shine 
in the Spouse of Mary Immaculate, the reputed Father of Christ 
Jesus. Therefore let all learn from St. Joseph how to look on 
passing events in the light of the eternal things to come, and 
seeking consolation for the inevitable troubles of human life in 
the hope of celestial blessings, aspire to these with all their 
strength, resigned to the will of God, living soberly according 
to the rules of piety and justice. 

But the family, too, will through St. Joseph be brought 
ever closer to the humble dwelling in Nazareth where, 
with Jesus and Mary, he gave to all future generations 
the true example of the ideal home. With its unit and 
life-cell thus purified, a, new blood will course through 
all the arteries of society, and there will be hope of re- 
covery for the entire body politic. Christianity does not 
imply a false patience, but a strenuous struggle for the 
universal triumph of justice and charity throughout the 
world. St. Joseph, let us remember, is the patron indeed 
of labor, but he is the patron also of all Christians, irre- 
spective of class or rank. Though living the life of a 
laborer, he was nevertheless a true scion of kings. The 
intensified devotion to him, for which the Holy Father so 
earnestly pleads, will therefore be a most powerful means 
for the Christian renovation of the entire earth, more 
potent by far than a thousand world wars. 


Pilgrim Progress Backward 


HE Olympic Games told the story of racial superi- 

ority. The old American stock, not the real old 
American stock, the native Indian, but the old Ameri- 
can stock of Pilgrim nomenclature, Alden and Company, 
appeared in ever increasing numbers on the list of vic- 
tors. That is if all that has been said of Pilgrim prowess 
and virtue is true. But of course it is not true, except 
in speeches at Cape Cod or in tercentenary railies in 
England or America, where truth means exaggeration. 
And the triumph of America at the Olympic Games is 
the best commentary on the native stock delusion, the 
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neatest summary of Pilgrim Progress. Only the prog- 
ress has been backward. 

In a very real sense we are a nation of emigrants. 
And Ryan and McDonald, McGrath and Kirksey, Schil- 
ler and Shea and a host of other Pilgrims carried the flag 
to victory at Antwerp as they carried it to victory in 
France and flung it from the castles on the Rhine. The 
point is they are the real Americans and Pilgrims, and 
the Pilgrim tercentenary is in their honor. True, it is not 
intended as a tribute to any but the emigrants from Eng- 
land who sought liberty in a new world, but to thinking 
Americans it is an emigrant celebration and those emi- 
grants who have paid their debt to America by giving 
their blood to the nation are the Pilgrims truly worthy 
of honor. Their progress has been forward not back- 
ward. They have increased and multiplied in accordance 
with Divine law and so they can answer the call to arms 
in thousands when America is in danger and they can 
prove American virility in the Olympic test of brain and 
brawn. 

It is time for this nation to face the real meaning of 
Americanism. It means neither Saxon or Teuton or 
Slav or Celt. It does not mean old American stock for 
the very reason that the only old American stock is on 
Indian reservations. It means the blending and fusing 
of all racial elements into the composite that spells 
American. And you cannot have blending without life 
and you cannot have life without children. It is well 
to stress the part the English emigrants played in the 
forming of the colonies. It is well to remember too 
that after the colonies became a nation other emigrants 
came and carried on Americanism by carrying on the 
race. You cannot build a nation out of names that are 
found in family Bible lists. You must build a nation on 
names that are found in living human beings. The pride 
of name is an empty pride if it is merely between book 
leaves. It is a worth-while pride if it is registered on a 
nation’s casualty list, or on international records that tell 
a story of endurance and strength. There is much more 
of course than blood and strength in the building of 
nationhood, but without blood and strength the nation 
dies. There are no national ideals without men and 
women to live idealism. There are no men and women 
tomorrow if there are no children today. It is a 
proud thing for one lone individual to find an ancestor 
in the steerage of the Mayflower. It is a prouder thing 
for hundreds of Americans to wear a service button, for 
others to have won American victories at Antwerp, even 
though the steerage of the Mayflower held no ancestor 
of theirs. 


The Woman Voter 
OW that all American women are to have the vote, 
the moral and social effects of this vast extension 
of suffrage rights will be noted by thoughtful men with 
deep concern. Is the contest with men in the grimy 
“ game ” of politics sure to vulgarize and coarsen woman’s 
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fine nature, or will her love for purity and high ideals 
enable hex to breathe without serious injury the air of the 
caucus-room and the polling-place? Time will tell. It 
is not hard to conjecture what Coventry Patmore, the 
English Catholic poet of the last century, would have 
said could he see the sex in whose praise he wrote so 
many beautiful lines, dropping votes in the ballot-box or 
competing with men for civic offices.. For when writing 
about the woman even of the staid and prim Mid- 
Victorian period he would sorrowfully complain: 
* * * She who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing men cannot choose but pay, 
How she has cheapened paradise, 
How given for naught her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men and men divine. 

The alterations wrought in the modern woman's 
morals, mind and manners by the war, the moving- 
picture and the automobile have often offered matter for 
comment and reflection in these columns. Such violent 
and abnormal economic and social conditions have been 
suddenly created during the past six years that the world 
of woman, no less than that of man, almost seemed to be 
falling to pieces. She has hardly had time or breath to 
adjust herself as yet to her new environment. And now 
to increase the perplexities and responsibilities of the 
twentieth-century after-the-war maiden and matron 
comes nation-wide woman-suffrage. In the heart of 
every woman, however, because she is the maker of the 
home, the mother of the race, and the molder of her 
people’s morals, God has implanted, to an extraordinary 
degree, an intuitive sense of right, a tender love of purity 
and a strong attraction for religious observances. Now 
that she is a voter, the American woman has a graver 
obligation than ever to cherish and strengthen these 
virtues in her heart so that she may now make a wise use 
of the sacred privilege which the United States Govern- 
ment has conferred upon her. May she never cast her 
vote for worthless men or foolish measures. 


Honest Dramatic Criticism 


T is a relief to realize that dramatic criticism is not 

entirely a thing of the past. The press agent is still 
strong but independent voices are making themselves 
heard more clearly day by day. Two new plays that 
were heralded as remarkable were bluntly condemned 
as unfit for decent people after the first night. At least 
there is hope for a better stage when the critics will come 
out boldly in the pages of the press and declare “a 
coarser or more vulgar production could hardly be 
imagined it is sordid, cheap and unforgivably 
stupid.” 

A little more plain speaking would do much to im- 
prove the weakest element on the American stage, the 
comedy and the musical comedy. But plain speaking can 
come from critics only and not from press agents. The 
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press agent is concerned with financial returns, the critic 
with truth and art. And the evolution of the American 
stage has not been toward finer artistry but toward better 
business and better business only in the sense of money 
returns for an investment. As the comic inartistically 
handled will invariably stoop to the vulgar or the coarse 
or the crude there is a greater field for the good dramatic 
critic in comedy than in anything else. There are, too, 
in America more comedies or so-called comedies on the 
boards in a dramatic season than there are serious plays. 

It is not at all consoling to the lover of dramatic art to 
realize that the outstanding serious play of last season 
owes nothing to American creative power. For Drink- 
water is not an American, although his theme is Ameri- 
can from beginning to end. But admitting that comedy 
holds first place in the hearts of American theater-goers 
there is no reason why American comedy should descend 
to the vulgar or continually graze the borderland of the 
indecent. Yet this was the patent fact when war gripped 
the better the nation. The World War 
did much to crowd out the indecent that was running 
1917. It brought cleaner 
comedies as it gave better serious plays. But its dramatic 
Dramatic thought, like 


instincts of 
rampant on many stages in 


force is at present all but spent. 
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all thought, has turned upon after-war problems. But 
every problem has its lighter side for every problem is a 
flash from life. It can be light without being silly, it can 
be humorous and‘yet free from vulgarity. And it is for 
the producer to make it such or pay the penalty. 

With honest dramatic criticism the rule and not the 
exception the producer would soon be brought to time. 
As the actor is rarely the producer it is not he who 
shrinks from honest criticism. The American stage has 
suffered from the producer. He has found it profitable 
to exploit the vulgar or the indecent. There are many 
reasons for this and many ways of preventing it. One 
way certainly is fearless and honest criticism. Two re- 
cent productions have met with plain, blunt condemna- 
tion. It is a healthy sign. It will hearten everyone who 
is concerned with the good of the theater. And if history 
is not wrong the good of the theater has very strong 
bearing on the good of the nation. While dramatic 
thought may reflect only a vein of national thought, and 
maybe a very poor vein at that, it undoubtedly reacts on 
every vein of national thought. Weaken or destroy the 
moral values of the stage and you weaken or destroy the 
moral fiber of the nation. All the more so if the nation 
lacks unified religious thought. 


Literature 


FATHER GARROLD’S BOOKS 

y THEN the news came from England in the middle of July 

that Father Richard P. Garrold, S.J., was dead, many Cath- 
boys, both young and old, whom his books have delighted, 
felt, no doubt, that they had lost more than a “ favorite author” 
merely. For Father Garrold showed in his writings so deep a 
knowledge of the schoolboy’s heart, so sympathetic an under- 
standing of his joys and sorrows, and used to brighten his stories 
with such a delicious humor that all his readers will long remem- 
ber him with gratitude. 


olic 


Born at Hereford, in 1874, Father Garrold made his higher 
at Oxford, entered the Church in 1896, and became a 
Jesuit a year later. His “regency” he passed at St. Francis 
Xavier's College, Liverpool, where he studied so discerningly the 
Catholic day-school boy that he was able later to draw those 
faithful portraits of him which we find in “ Freddy 


Carr” and “The Boys of St. Batt’s.” 


studies 


strikingly 
Seriously wounded while 
serving in France as chaplain during the Great War, Father Gar- 
rold was invalided home to England, and on his recovery went as 
military chaplain to East Africa, where he caught the disease 
which subsequently cost him his life. As “ The Onion Peelers,” 
his last book, proves, Father Garrold was called away when his 
A wide circle 
of readers will deeply regret that his gifted pen is now stilled 
forever. His death is a bitter aftermath of the World War. 
Our author’s earliest contribution to Catholic literature was a 
volume of the “St. Nicholas Series” called “ The Man’s Hands 
(Benziger). The first of the three tales in 
the book describes with great literary charm how a deaf and 
dumb boy, who discovered the window of Blessed Robert South- 


story-telling abilities were most highly developed. 


and Other Stories” 


well’s dungeon in the Tower, had his speech miraculously re- 
stored by kissing the martyr’s wounded hands. The second story, 
“The White Road,” tells how a Spanish youth became a compan- 
ion in death of the Blessed Ignatius Azevedo, S.J., and “ The 
King’s Visit,” the third tale in the volume, is about an English 


lad who went to school in a medieval Benedictine abbey and with 
the prayerful help of another boy he had cruelly wronged sang 
the “ Adeste Fideles” at midnight Mass, as it had never been 
heard before. 

The appearance of “Freddy Carr and His Friends” (Benzi- 
ger) proved that the heart of the schoolboy lay like an open 
book before Father Garrold. Freddy is allowed to tell in his own 
words how it feels to get a dozen “cracks” from the teacher’s 
ferrule, and what the accepted pose is that must be assumed be- 
fore the other boys after the outrage. He explains why a mas- 
ter’s “Carr!” portends disaster whereas his “ Freddy ” breathes 
peace and amity. In Dewsbury and Bryant are described types 
of boys to be found in every school, and the varying fortunes of 
the Prune, the college paper, are sure to amuse the reader. But 
“Freddy Carr’s Adventures,” as so often happens with sequels, 
is not the equal of the earlier book. The‘introduction of E. P. 
Pinner, an anti-Catholic lecturer, will probably be found rather 
tiresome by the average lad. 

“The Boys of St. Batt’s” (Kenedy), however, is a delightful 
book. It relates with epic picturesqueness how the untimely de- 
mise of Pygmalion, the prize rabbit, fanned into open warfare the 
ancient feud which existed between the Blessingtonians and the 
McGinleyites, the two factions of St. Bartholomew’s school, and 
how many sorrows poor little Arnold had to bear before peace 
was made at last. And what revealing side-lights are thrown by 
the discerning author on the home life of his two protagonists! 

After finishing “The Boys of St. Batt’s” its young readers 
will eagerly take up, no doubt, “A Fourth-Form Boy,” another 
fascinating day-school story, and if they are not confirmed 
Garroldites by then “The Black Brotherhood” (Benziger) is 
sure to complete their conversion. Without question it is the 
best of our author’s books. The Westminster Gaszette’s critic 
thinks that “as an exposition of the human boy in all his 
aspects ‘The Black Brotherhood’ is worthy to rank with the 
few classics of boyhood,” and is of the opinion that Billy, Aleck 
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and Tommy, the three leading characters in the story, represent 
“the real human boy, and Mr. Garrold presents them with a 
humor as flexible as it is sweet and wholesome.” 

From the fell hour when Aleck rubbed a candle-end over 
Mr. Colquhoun’s blackboard, so that the next morning’s trigo- 
nometry demonstration suddenly became invisible, until the night 
Tommy was cast shrieking and struggling into a dark wine- 
cellar, the story proceeds with the relentless fatalism of a Greek 
tragedy. The somber forebodings that fill the hearts of the 
Black Brothers when they are locked in the classroom at night 
and something in the corner “seemed to move” while a distant 
street-singer wailed: 

Days—an’ mo—ments quick—lee fli—i-in’ ; 
Ble—hend—the li—vin’,—with—thne—dead. 
Su—hoon shall you,—and’ I, be li—hi—hin’, 
Heach—with—hin ’is narrow bed; 
the Dickensian description of the spirited way that Tommy de- 
fended himself with the fire-extinguisher against Mrs. Go- 
lightly’s onslaughts; the account of how brave little Susannah 
became Tommy’s rescuer and comforter; and how Billy’s 
“great prudence and discretion” carried his chum safely 
through a grave crisis, are all powerful chapters that the young 
reader will long remember. Parents and teachers too can draw 
from a study of “ The Black Brotherhood” many a valuable hint 
on the proper training of boys. 

“Life is an onion, we weep as we peel it” is an aphorism 
from the French which suggested the title to Father Garrold’s 
last book, the proofs of which his summons to the front, at the 
outbreak of the Great War, left him no time to correct: “ The 
Onion Peelers, being the Early History of Sir Albert Jenkins, 
Knt., One of His Majesty’s Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench” (Herder). Little “ Bertie’s” mother was the pretty 
Eleanor Quinn, who married outside the Church the bibulous 
and impecunious William Jenkins, a lawyer’s clerk, who prided 
himself on being a free-thinker, so their only child had a bad 
start in life. The babe’s remorseful mother did take care, how- 
ever, to have it baptized a Catholic. Albert Jenkins’ boyhood 
was a very turbulent one, for he not only had to hold his own 
among the little hoodlums of the Peter Street Elementary 
School, but at home he had nothing to expect but beatings from 
his drunken father and reproaches from his disillusioned 
mother.’ Father Garrold describes with pitiless realism the 
sordid environment of Bertie’s early years, the cruelty with 
which he treated his overworked mother, and the irreligious 
influences to which he was subjected. But at the moment when 
Bertie’s future seemed most hopeless, a merry little maiden 
named Kitty Gaffney, became the guiding star of his life, fired his 
soul with a noble ambition and made a man of him. The best 
part of the story is the account of Bertie’s adventures at Man- 
chester School, where his obstinacy and uncouthness brought 
him countless difficulties and humiliations, but where his ster- 
ling worth won for him at last the respect of all. 

Then Oxford, the law, and the winsome Kitty as his bride— 
but that she steadfastly refused to be until Bertie practised 
the Faith of his Baptism. It was in “holy Ireland,” which is 
“several leagues nearer heaven than the rest of the world,” 
that the veil was lifted from the eyes of the learned young advo- 
cate. He happened to be visiting his mother’s people at Bally- 
cumber, and on Corpus Christi Day, and as the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament went by, “a dark, silent, somber crowd, 
saying nothing, doing nothing, only just following, following 
with a lighted candle the act of faith of a suffering 
people, their homage to their King (when) suddenly 
the monstrousness of unbelief struck him like a blow 
he bowed his head and for the first time worshiped the Man, 
Christ Jesus.” 

Because it is English lads, to a large extent, that Father Gar- 
rold depicts in his books, perhaps many of the Catholic school- 
boys in the United States do not find the setting of his stories 
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and the language of his characters familiar and attractive 
enough to make him their favorite author. “Grownups,” in- 
deed, are said to enjoy Father Garrold’s books more than 
schoolchildren do, his artistry is so remarkable, his knowledge 
of boy-psychology so profound, and his humor so delicate. But 
parents and teachers who adroitly introduce their boys and 
girls to Father Garrold will probably observe that before long 
the children will be reading his stories with no less profit than 
enjoyment. WALTER Dwicut, S.J. 


STARLIGHT 
The sky 
Is very rich with stars this summer night, 
Like pearls on velvet cast they glow, so bright 
The questing eye 
Is dazzled with their sparklings of delight. 
From their pale dome of air 
They blaze in golden flame, bewilderingly fair. 


The milky way is like a cloth of gold 

In spendthrift glory carpeting the deep: 
Sheer on the blue its splendid woof unrolled 
Shines in soft radiance in the zenith steep, 

In whose warm creases, rippling fold on fold, 
The dreaming stars like rosy cherubs sleep. 


Far on the quivering border of the plain 

Orion blazes with barbaric glee, 

His glistering sword 

Marshals the thronging stars with majesty. 

On heaven’s wide road ascends the lumbering wain, 
The huddling hosts of lesser stars are poured 

In such bright streams the glorious sight is pain. 


Oh gaze! and see 

God’s splendor writ in wonder on the height. 
Eternally 

The holy heavens spill their urns of light, 
With bright insistency 

His orbed lauds across the void they write. 


Who can behold 
Yon shining choirs, vigilant in praise, 
Their flaming hymnal scrolled 
Across the boundless heaven’s unending ways, 
Nor feel his heart in rapturous song upraise 
Reading God’s glories from this page of gold! 
Epwarp F. GarescHe, S.J. 


REVIEWS 

Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century and Their In- 
fluence on the Literatures of Europe. By THoMAs FREDERICK 
Crane, Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures in Cornell University. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $6.00. 

Of the erudition of the writer of this book there can be no 
Little seems to have escaped him in the realm, limited 
It is the realm 
His topics are 


doubt. 
as it may appear, over which he chose to rule. 
of the salon, the parlor and the social circle. 
as varied, as interesting, as light as the occupations, conversa- 
tion and recreations of society usually are. But the occupations 
and creations of three hundred years ago are different from 
those of our days, and in this lies the undoubted charm of Mr. 
Crane’s book. For we like to know, not only how the folk of a 
bygone age fought and toiled, but also how they talked and 
amused themselves. If the volume has any fault, it must be 
found in the needless multiplicity of detail, the seeming much 
ado about trifles light as air, the piling up of example after 
example of the “judgments of love” rendered by that rather 
doubtful authority “ Alinoria,” none other than Queen Eleanor 
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of Aquitaine, divorced wife of Louis VII of France, afterwards 
married to Henry II of England. 

The book’s thirteen chapters are packed with information, some 
of it new, all of it of the kind that will appeal to those who wish 
te learn how other folk “pass the time.” If you wish to know, 
for instance, what parlor games were played in Italy in the six- 
teenth century, the origin of these games, the development which 
they reached in Siena, and are also anxious to understand the 
use of riddies in that age, how fortune-telling came into vogue, 
and learn of the erudite books which Ringhieri, 
Straparola and Bargagli wrote on these and kindred topics, the 
interesting sixth chapter of Mr. Crane’s book will tell you. The 
volume also describes the influence exercised by Italian social 
customs in France, Spain and Germany, and will leave you in no 
doubt regarding the debt of gratitude we owe to the countrymen 
of Dante, and Tasso, Bandello and Castiglione. Italian customs, 
Italian culture have exercised a great influence on modern life. 

But the Italian society in the centuries analyzed so thoroughly 
by the author, did not waste all its energy in the discussion of 
idle and empty subjects. Underneath some vanity, and worldli- 
ness, never absent, it is to be feared, where the sons and daugh- 
ters of Eve do congregate, there was a vein of seriousness, ideal- 
ism and high thought. Men and women of the upper and middle 
classes especially, though even the poor were not strangers tc 
such topics, discussed the great questions of the soul and its 
destiny, of immortality, of the good, the beautiful and the true, 
of art and science and letters, with a charm and a literary grace 
which has seldom been surpassed. The reader’s conclusion afte 
finding Mr. Crane’s meaty volume will probably coincide with 
his: that in spite of much that was extravagant and childish in 
the society which he depicts, it contrasts most favorably with our 
own, from which the discussion of serious topics is banished 
and whose sole diversions seem to be “dancing and dining.” 
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The Story of Hildebrand, St. Gregory VII. By E. Witmor 
Buxton, F. R. Hist. S. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

The subject of this new volume in the “Heroes of the 
Church” series is that great Pope of the eleventh century whose 
life’s aim was to make the “ Church recover her ancient splendor 
and remain free, chaste and catholic.” The Bride of Christ never, 
perhaps, passed through more critical times than those preceding 
and following the election to the Papacy of Hildebrand, the 
fearless monk of Cluny. Clearly seeing that the Emperor’s 
claim to the right of investiture was the root of all the evils 
from which the Church suffered, he had the courage to wage 
until his death a truceless war against Caesarism in order that 
the sanctuary might be purified and the authority of the Holy 
See acknowledged throughout Christendom. The author vividly 
pictures the great dramatic moments in Pope St. Gregory’s 
career: When the vast crowd within and without the walls 
of St. John Lateran, for instance, shouted: “Let Hildebrand be 
Bishop”; when he was dragged from the altar where he was 
celebrating the midnight Mass of Christmas, 1075, and thrown 
half-dead into the Cenci’s dungeon; when he received the peni- 
tent Henry in the castle of Canossa; when Guiscard, the Nor- 
man, drove the Emperor out of Rome and restored the Pope 
to the Lateran, and finally when he said, as he lay on his death- 
bed at “T have loved justice and hated iniquity and 
therefore I die in exile,” to which an attending bishop appositely 
responded: ‘In exile, Holy Father, you cannot die; for in the 
stead of Christ and His Apostles you have received from God the 
Gentiles for your inheritance, and the ends of the earth for 
your possession.” Right triumphed at last though Hildebrand 
did not live to see it, but he won liberty for the Church and 
prepared the way for the reigns of great Pontiffs like Innocent 
III and Alexander III. Mr. Buxton’s excellent sketch of the 
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Countess Matilda, “half-nun and half-knight,’ shows what a 


heroic champion of the Holy See that valiant woman was. 
W. D. 





The Advancing Hour. By Norman Hapcoop. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 

The former editor of Collier’s is an exponent of modern 
liberalism. He faces domestic and foreign questions that are 
pressing for solution with eyes to the front and the front is the 
future. His criticism of capitalism is searching and his esti- 
mate of Socialism and Communism no less so. There is a con- 
structive note in his book, moreover, that is most heartening in 
days when writers and thinkers are crying out in alarm at the 
disintegrating forces playing all around us but without offering 
a solution for the problems at hand. Mr. Hapgood makes the 
claim that liberalism has the answer to Socialism and to the 
evils identified with modern capitalism. He calls liberalism “a 
spirit that changes its form according to the civilization to which 
it is applied. It is the spirit that recognizes growth as insepar- 
able from life but recognizes also that if change is to be growth 
it must be based carefully on our experience.” Liberalism, as the 
author understands it, can defeat Socialism by abolishing the 
proletariat. For the proletariat is that part of the population 
“with no stake in the community.” It has no stake in the com- 
munity because it has no assurance of continuity of employ- 
ment. Insure continuous employment and you have a stability 
in the workers’ status that makes the salaried man a contented 
part of the social organism. Labor should feel as secure in the 
regularity of its employment as the majority of salaried men 
do. 

The. cry that has been raised for increase of production as 
a stabilizing factor will be answered by continuity of employ- 
ment. The present capitalistic answer is the shutting down of 
plants, which is no answer at all. This method merely increases 
discontent by decreasing employment. Another method advo- 
cated by liberalism is a form of cooperation that gives labor a 
share in management. Co-partnership between capital and labor 
and not antagonism, team-play and not sabotage whether it is 
the sabotage of labor or capital, is the need of the hour. Stopping 
labor turn-over, abolishing seasonal work as far as possible, and 
making management in industry scientific in a true sense, are 
the practical methods proposed by the author of “ The Advanc- 
ing Hour.” Mr. Hapgood’s idea of the part the Government 
should play in the industrial evolution now upon us is in many 
aspects the weakest part of his book. So strong has been the 
trend toward “letting the Government do it” in every problem 
that has come up for solution in recent days that the old Ameri- 
can idea of government has been on the wane. The author’s 
direct appeal to the businessmen of the country to meet the 
present situation by showing a willingness to abandon old-time 
industrial methods, is the strongest portion of his volume. The 
reader will find a great deal of constructive criticism in “ The 
Advancing Hour.” G. ©. E, 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Practical Ethics.—In publishing a new edition of his popular 
volume on ethics: “A Brief Text-Book of Moral Philosophy,” 
(Schwartz, Kerwin & Fauss, N. Y.) the Rev. Charles Coppens, 
S.J., has felt the need of incorporating a systematic application 
of Catholic ethics to the social question. His little book has for 
years been accepted as a clear and concise explanation of the 
direction of human acts, and the individual and social rights and 
duties of man. He has now added a specially prepared edition 
of Father Husslein’s “ A Catholic Social Platform,” which was 
used during the entire course of the recent Catholic Social Guild 
Summer School in England. “It is in fact,” writes Father Plater 
in the August Month, “an able statement of the principles under- 
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lying Christian civilization and of the various reforms that call 
for our consideration. It is of immense help to the Cath- 
olic student, not only to have his principles set down clearly in a 
concise form, but to have before his eyes some attempt to apply 
them to the whole field of social life.” Some of these princi- 
ples, as he adds, are among those which every Catholic must 
necessarily accept, others are naturally more controversial. The 
propositions of the “ Platform,” he concludes, “open out enor- 
mous fields of study and great vistas of history.” 





Catholic U. S. History. In a “History of the United States 
for Catholic Schools” (American Book Co.), by Charles H. Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.D., and in “ A History of the United States” (Mac- 
millan, $1.25), by John P. O’Hara, parish-schgol teachers will 
find excellent text-books of our country’s history which give 
due space and prominence to the large share Catholics have had 
in exploring, colonizing and developing what is now the United 
States. Dr. McCarthy’s is an attractively illustrated book of 
500 pages coming down to the end of the Great War and richly 
furnished with “questions and references,” “topical analyses,” 
etc., which should prove of valuable help both to pupils and 
teachers. Mr. Michael O’Brien’s “A Hidden Phase of Amer- 
ican History” shows that the Catholic Irish were more numer- 
ous in pre-Revolutionary America than Dr. McCarthy implies 
and the English nation is not so easily excused from responsi- 
bility for the Stamp act and for stirring up the Indians in 1812 
as the author’s foot-notes seem to say. Mr. O’Hara’s well-illus- 
trated book is a little smaller than the other, but packed with 
clearly presented facts for younger pupils. Special attention is 
called to the big words used and map exercises are sometimes 
appended to the chapters. Mr. O’Hara’s text-book also comes 
down to the end of the World War. 


Pamphlet Apologetics. The September 8 Catholic Mind con- 
tains Father Joseph J. McAndrews’ address on “ Catholicism the 
Savior of Society,” wherein he shows that the Church, not only 
at the breakup of the Roman Empire and during the “ Dark 
Ages,” but at other critical periods of the world’s history has 
been the preserver or restorer of civilization and that today 
she is exercising the same beneficent office. Leslie Wells then 
passes unsparing strictures on the way women dress now, and 
Gilbert K. Chesterton freely expresses his opinion of those who 
would alter the marriage vow. The Paulists have brought out 
valuable apologetic booklets, too. In “ Pure Vs. Diluted Cath- 
olicism,” the late Father Hewit shows that the Church cannot, 
just to please Protestants, surrender one jot or tittle of her 
Divine deposit of faith. In “The Story of My Religious Expe- 
riences,” Father Wyman tells how he came from New England 
Congregationalism into the Church; in “St. Paul the Apostle 
of the World,” Father Cavanaugh “tells what the great Doctor 
Gentium would say to Americans of today and in “A Noble 
Ursuline, Mother Mary Amadeus,” Dudley C. Wooten describes 
the long and useful career of Sarah Teresa Dunne, the Indian 
missionary who died two months ago in Alaska (The Paulist 
Press, 120 W 60th St., New York, $0.05 each). 





Early Fall Novels—Mr. Allan Monkhouse, a gifted young Eng- 
lishman, has written a remarkable first novel called “ True Love” 
(Holt, $1.75). The setting is Manchester, just before the war, 
and the two chief characters are Geoffrey Arden, a clever Eng- 
lish journalist, and Sybil Drew, a capable German actress. They 
become engaged just as the great contest begins, and after they 
are married Geoffrey goes off to the trenches. It is\a tale of 
conflicting loyalties told with exceptional literary skill. The 
author well describes, seemingly from actual experience, the war- 
psychology of English editors at home and of English soldiers 
at the front, and presents Germany’s case with fairness. Kath- 
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arine Newlin Burt's “ Hidden Creek” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) 
is a Wild West story full of improbable characters and im- 
possible situations. The publishers’ “ blurb” confidently predicts 
that the book will “ inevitably find its way to the top of the best- 
sellers.” Alas, we fear it may, so meager is the American read- 
ing public’s discrimination. H. A. Cody’s “Glen of the High 
North” (Doran, $1.90), is another Western story, a little more 
artistic in its construction than the preceding and with good 
descriptive passages in it. A young reporter journeys to the 
Yukon country in search of a missing man, succeeds in finding 
him and a fair bride besides, together with “gold galore” and 
countless thrilling adventures. ‘“ Mary-Girl” (Dutton, $2.50) is 
a posthumous novel by Mrs. Leonard Merrick. Like her gifted 
husband, she was a stylist of considerable distinction; unfor- 
tunately, however, the appeal of the present story is marred by 
too much insistence on the unpleasant phases of life. When will 
our popular novelists give due recognition to the fact that man 
has a soul as well as a body, and that if the body can be made a 
weight on the soul, it too is formed to the image and likeness 
of God? 
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EDUCATION 
The Catholic Child and the Parish School. 

ET me again stress the root-idea of our parish schools. It 

is a love for the child, a love for the Faith, a love for Jesus 
Christ. And again let me repeat: we have not built these schools 
to gain a monopoly in elementary education, to create sectarian 
jealousy, or to substitute the Pope for the President. We have 
built them because we cannot get what we want for our children 
in the public schools, namely, the knowledge and love of Our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. We have built them, and at what sacri- 
fice God alone knows, that Christ may be kept in the hearts of 
the children, that the image of Christ may be the first to meet 
the gaze of the child as he starts out on the sea of life and 
the last to meet his gaze as, after the struggle of life, he turns 
towards the shores of eternity. We want the Catholic child 
to go forth from our schools with the hand of Jesus Christ upon 
his shoulder; we want him to go through the highways and by- 
ways of life with that same hand in his and at the close of life, 
we want that familiar hand to be stretched out in welcome to 
help him over the great passage. There is the root of our 
parochial school system; love for the child, love for the Faith, 
love for Jesus Christ. “Jesus Christ is our foundatign-stone 
and on none other do we build.” 

PREPARING FOR LIFE 

E UT all this is so religious! Give them something that will 

help them to make their way in life. What is it that helps 
I do not mean heaping up millions 
I do not mean winning high social 
I do not mean enjoying all the 


us to make our way in /tfe? 
of dollars; that is not life. 
position; that is life. 
pleasures that money can buy; that is not life. 
most miserable creatures on God's are those 
heaped up millions, enjoyed high social position and had all the 
pleasure the American dollar could buy. These things are not 
Life is real, life is something that lasts. Why have so 
many gone down in the struggle? Because they had no faith, 
because they had no hope, because they had no charity. They 
had no Christian courage, they had no strength to meet mis- 
They were too weak to bear 


not 


earth who have 


life. 


fortune, no heart to face sorrow. 
defeat, they had no place for the tears and the disappointments. 
They strove after money, position, influence when the passing 
shadows that they thought made up life faded, they had no 
weapons wherewith to fight the real battle of life. What is 
lacking today in the great effort to bring about world peace? 
Surely there is money enough, and influence, and there are 
armies and navies enough. But there is no faith among the 
nations. They hardly trust one another. There is a kind of 
blind hope among them but very little charity for one another. 

Yes, give our children something that will help them to make 
their way in life but let us make sure what life is. Give them 
faith that enlightens their minds to see the great truths of 
God, that teaches them their own dignity as human beings, that 
teaches them to see that all things come from the hand of God. 
Give them hope that makes them aspire after God and trust in 
God, the great hope that, when life’s big battle is over, they 
will live forever with God. Give them charity whereby they will 
love God and their neighbor, give them fortitude to stand up 
like men in the struggle. 

Lire’s REAL TREASURES 

ingest of these being a drawback, they will be an incentive, 

a spur to greater efficiency. I do not admit for a moment 
that our boys and girls do not receive a training that fits them 
for making their bread and butter. Our schools can stand this 
test. We go deeper than this. Home and country and the 
struggle for daily bread are very dear to our parish schools, and 
the closer we stand to the principles of Christ, the dearer will 
these become to us and our children. But we refuse to believe 
that training for life means merely the training of hand and 
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eye and ear and mind for the things of earth. We do not stop 
here. Reason and Scripture and experience and Christ Himself 
tell us not to stop here. Out in the wild desert long ago, Christ 
said, “ Not in bread alone doth man live.” Life is not all in 
the shop, the office, the mill or the banking house. ‘Life is not 
the almighty dollar. Our boys and girls must make a living, but 
they must also live, and life is not measured in dollars and 
cents. They must lay aside the treasures of this life for its 
needs, but they must also “lay up treasure in heaven, where the 
moth does not consume and where thieves do not break in and 
steal.” The tears that: flow in a lifetime, the sorrows that 
stagger humanity, and the anguish that eats away the poor 
human heart; the disappointments, the bitterness, the blighted 
hopes, the drooping spirit, all these are part and a very large 
part of life. Any school that pretends to train for life must 
train for these things. The children must be armed for the 
conflict, they must have weapons, and with the help of God, we 
teach our children in our Catholic schools to meet this part of 
life with faith, with hope, with charity, gifts of God to the 
child in the day when he was sealed with the seal of the kingdom 
of heaven. 
A WortH-WH8ILE FicHT 

HIS work is either worth the fight we are making to sustain 

our schools or it is not worth the fight. If it is not worth 
the struggle, if the public school is just as good for the Catholic 
child, then we are a foolish people to go on with the work, and 
we ought to go up and down the country and take down the 
crosses from our 5,000 parish schools; we ought to go 
through the classrooms -and take down the crucifixes and the 
images of the Mother of God; we ought to collect the millions 
of hard-earned money that were spent and give them all back; 
we ought to watch the 1,750,000 children filing out and tell them, 
“It’s all a failure. We made a great mistake. You don’t need 
Christ in your young lives.” We ought to tell the thousands of 
devoted men and women who have given their lives for the 
cause, that their labors were all in vain. 

And if it is worth the struggle, then we ought to put our 
whole hearts and souls into it, to help on the great work. If 
we have any doubt of its worth, look at the child fresh from 
the waters of baptism and ask: “ Do we want that child to grow 
up in the warmth of a Catholic atmosphere or in an atmosphere 
of indifference, where he hardly ever hears the name of Christ?” 
Look at the little children in the May procession or as they 
scatter flowers before the Blessed Sacrament. Do we want 
these children to know more and more of Christ, or do we want 
these days to be only memories of a day long forgotten? If 
we have any doubt about the worth of this work, ask in spirit 
those that went before us. For them it was a hard work, a 
work conceived in sacrifice, born in sacrifice and to be per- 
petuated by sacrifice. “In the sweat of thy face” is written on 
the foundation stones of our 5,000 parish schools. Every 
stone, every brick, every pillar, tells of toil and sacrifice and 
devotion. Many a tired hand, at rest now in the silent grave, 
gave of its hard-earned money for this great monument. Many 
a generous heart whose throbbing has long since ceased, gave 
of its generous love that these schools might live and prosper. 
A generation that, one time, was looked on as almost the scum 
of the earth had the faith, the manhood and the Christ-like 
courage to put its hand to this work. God has blessed it and 
given it into our hands to perpetuate. Surely these noble souls 
thought the work worth while. Or if we still doubt, ask the 
Popes, the Bishops and the Councils that have urged time and 
again the Catholic education of our children, and lastly, ask 
the Great Master Himself, ask Christ if it is worth the struggle. 
He took a little child, placed him in the midst of the disciples 
and said, “But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones 
that believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone should 
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be hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea. See that you despise not one of these 
little ones for I say to you, that their angels in heaven always 
see the face of My Father who is in heaven.” The knees of 
Christ were the first parish school and He handed the children 
over to us. “Suffer the little ones to come unto Me.” Is it 
worth it? Can we look into the face of Christ and then send 
our children where His name is not mentioned? 
JoserH S. Hocan, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
Vicious Profits and the Vicious Circle 

N O one now doubts the power of propaganda. It was one 

of the war’s most valuable lessons. As a result of war 
propaganda the “ Boche” was blamed for everything and one 
never knew whether his daily paper was regaling him with 
fact or fancy, news or propaganda. Did an accident happen in 
an important industry, was a trolley derailed, did a strike 
threaten, every untoward fact or suspicious incident was labeled 
“made in Germany” and the explanation swallowed by an all 
too trustful public. The process still continues. Of course, 
Sinn Fein and Bolshevism are only manifestations of the Pro- 
tean German, whilst the lavish expenditure of huge war sums 
are still justified on the plea that it was necessary “to win the 
war against Germany.” 

But the old German bogey is losing its sway over the Ameri- 
can imagination and in its place there is quietly being substi- 
tuted another. The present-day bogey and scapegoat is Labor. 
There is under-production in every line of commodity; Labor 
is the sole underlying cause. Prices are at an inordinately high 
level, Labor is alone to blame. There is a shortage of coal or 
steel, or the transportation industry breaks down—no matter 
what happens in the field of industry, guilty is branded across 
the brow of Labor. 

Cardinal Newman’s fable of the “Lion and the Man” is 
famous and not without point here. The man once invited the 
lion to be his guest, received him with royal hospitality, and 
gave him the run of his magnificent palace. One dominant 
theme pervaded the decorative scheme of the man’s abode. The 
lion was everywhere represented in sculpture, in painting and in 
carving, but in such wise that the man always had it his own 
way and the lion served but to give him sport. The lion was 
triumphed over, mocked and scorned and tortured into a thou- 
sand extravagant forms. Asked what he thought of the decor- 
ative splendors of the palace, the lion plaintively replied: “ Lions 
would have fared better, had lions been the artists.” 

CLAMoR OF Cus EcoNoMISTS 
HEN in these days of reconstruction cub economists are 
filling the daily press with the shortcomings and errors, 
sins of omission and commission of Labor, Labor can only 
sadly shake its head and say: “Labor would fare better if 
Labor owned the newspapers.” 

“We cannot have price deflation without wage deflation” is 
the heading of a recent editorial in the Sun and New York 
Herald. The editorial continues: 

Inflated wages have got to come down, then, or inflated 
prices cannot come down. When industry is forced to 
put up its shutters because it no longer can operate on the in- 
flation level, that is the end of the argument for labor, capital 


and everything else in that industry. Therefore the read- 
justment laboratory becomes the souphouse. 


Such a statement obviously falls afoul of the quantitative 
theory of money advocated and defended by practically all econ- 
omists the world over, that higher prices are due to an increased 
quantity of the medium of exchange. Surely Labor will not be 
blamed for the present plenitude of currency. But apart from 
this, extreme interest is aroused in the exact meaning of the 
word “can.” in the above quotation, “ When industry no longer 
can operate on the inflated level.” 
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There is a too evident implied insistence by capital on the prin- 
ciple that “industry no longer can operate” when it “can” no 
longer operate with huge profits. Thus the coal operators last 
year refused the demands ‘of the miners for an increased wage 
on the point that they thought they ought to have the same 
profits which they enjoyed during the war and that these were 
impossible with the demanded increase in wage. It was a naive 
plea. For on the authority of ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
McAdoo, and Secretary of the Treasury, Glass, the war-time 
profits had been as high as three hundred per cent, and in some 
cases six hundred and one thousand per cent. For them, then, 
the point where their industry “can” no longer operate on the 
inflation level would be reached, when their exorbitant profits 
approached a partial deflation point. 


“ 


THE STRIKE OF CAPITAL 

ERHAPS the American Woolen Company has just reached 
the stage at which “industry is forced to put up its shut- 
ters because it no longer can operate on the inflation level.” At 
an arbitrary word from Mr. Wm. M. Wood, President of the 
American Woolen Company, fifty-four mills of this company 
have closed their doors, throwing out of employment approxi- 
mately 40,000 wage earners. This looks very much like a strike 
of capital. When the coal miners struck last fall for a living 
wage they were accused of trying to freeze out the public and 
the press sternly proclaimed that no class would be allowed to 
dominate the American public. Not a word of protest seems to 
have been uttered against the action of the American Woolen 
Company, with its threat of shortage in manufactured goods. 
Of course it makes a profound difference whether one freezes 

from a lack of coal or a lack of clothes. 

The immense profits made in the “fat years of the war” ought 
to make it possible to run the mills now on moderate profits. It 
is said that during the war the American Woolen Company 
earned as much as the total par value of its capital stock. Re- 
cently Mr. Wood was indicted by the Federal Government on the 
charge of making thirty-five per cent profit on the cost of pro- 
duction. The fact is significant that when the indictment was 
quashed it was on the score that cloth is not clothing “ within the 
meaning of the law.” 

J. Lawrence Loughlin, in his authoritative book the “ Principles 
of Money,” says: “An increase in any item of the expenses of 
production—higher wages, higher cost of materials, higher 
rewards of manager or of capital (italics inserted) would cause 
a rise in price.” (p. 348). How is it that the press lays almost 
exclusive insistence on the second of the above items and fails 
to call attention to the important influence of the last? Managers 
and capital have been rewarded as never before. When the ques- 
tion is mooted of ‘reduction in the cost of living, of reduction. in 
prices, it seems a fundamental dogma of capital, “ Lay not your 
hand on the Lord’s annointed” which is interpreted, “ Touch not 
our profits” not prophets. This is an explanation why every in- 
crease granted in wages is handed on in increased prices to the 
consumer. It is said that on the occasion of the last fifteen per 
cent increase in wages to the employees of the American Woolen 
Company, Mr. Wood was asked if this would be passed on to the 
public. “ Of course it will be passed on to the public,” is the re- 
ported answer. “ What do you think we are going to do with it?” 

THE SLOGAN OF THE Vicious CIRCLE 


O there is going the rounds of the press the slogan of the so- 
J called vicious circle: “ Higher wages—higher prices—higher 
prices—higher wages! We are caught in a vicious circle, and 
there is no way out!” The way out is not over-hard for those 
who are not too insistent that the “ man” should always be “ ram- 
pant” and the “lion” always “couchant.” The vicious circle can 
be broken by a cut into the vicious profits. The United States 
Steel Corporation could grant shorter working hours and a fair 
wage by a reduction of its high dividends, whilst still being able 
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to offer profits which would attract capital The American 
Woolen Company could keep its mills running and pay fair wages 
if it were content with attractive but shortened profits. It seems 
evident that capital asks labor to practise a restraint in its wage 
claims which capital is not content to practise in its profit claims. 
It is true that some employer-capitalists are seeing the light and 
with them cooperation and profit sharing are more desirable than 
profit monopoly. They read the signs of the times, their gaze is 
forward, not backward; they are for the democratization of in- 
dustry, and they refuse to join those who with their back against 
the wall shout the Bourbon battle-cry, “ What has been, is, and 
ever must be.” They represent the new spirit in industry for 
which the Bishops plead in their “ Reconstruction Program,” 
when they say that present wages should not be lowered, and ask 
for real cooperation and democracy in industry. 

The lion is a pretty good fellow after all. Only let us offer him 
open-handed and fair-handed fellowship. Only let us not insist 
overmuch on the fable that he must be always the lion couchant. 
Otherwise he may soon become the lion rampant and insist on 
writing his own story. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“An Unfortunate 
Error” 

 B ippveene the above caption the Salt Lake Tribune for 
August 20 has the following explanation to make: 

During the San Francisco convention William J. Bryan 
was one of the army of correspondents sending out special 
reports of the proceedings. As Mr. Bryan was the cham- 
pion of prohibition at the convention, his reports were built 
around that question. Under date of June 27 he wrote: 
“ Nothing having the odor of the vat can hope to receive 
the approval of this convention.” 

The Tribune of the 28th contained Mr. Bryan’s article 
along with a great mass of other convention news and spe- 
cial reports. In the composing room rush to get the paper 
out some typographical errors were made, the most glaring 
and inexcusable being the changing of “the odor of the vat 
can” to “odor of the vatican.” The Tribune, of course, is 
sincerely sorry that the mistake occurred and makes this 
explanation in order that the record may be straightened 
and Mr. Bryan freed from undeserved criticism. 


AMERICA is glad to reprint this item but regrets once again 
that Mr. Bryan allowed the error to circulate from June till the 
middle of August without contradicting it. Thus the enemies 
of the Church were given ample time to exploit it. 

Where Christian Charity 

Urgently Calls 

66] T was the first time in five years that we were able to 
satisfy our hunger,” wrote the father of six children from 
Germany, after receiving a donation of food from America. 
He was a hard-working, educated, Christian man. Such are 
the conditions among the middle classes of Germany, and such 
to an even far greater extent are the conditions in Austria. 
“The poverty, the horrible poverty is appalling,” writes Dr. 
Guilday, just returned from that latter country. “In one of the 
hospitals a whole ward of bed-ridden women, starved to the 
bones, raised their gaunt arms to heaven when the Sisters told 
them that I was an American, and praised God that America 
had proved itself the land of charity.” Since relief will be 
urgently needed in these countries for at least two or three years 
more, the president of the Central Verein suggests that permis- 
sion be obtained from the pastors to place a basket or box in 
the vestibule of our churches into which alms can regularly be 
dropped, or that Father Noll’s envelope plan be adopted here. 
“ There will be but few churches, I trust, where there would be 
serious opposition unless their congregations be of a nationality 
which is gathering funds for the relief of its own kin.” What- 
ever methods we may be inclined to follow, we cannot but be 
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encouraged by the message of the Holy Father sent to the Cen- 
tral Verein at its sixty-third annual convention: 


Knowing the dreadful conditions under which our 
brethren in Germany are now living, the Sovereign Pontiff 
implores you most fervently to lend them every assistance, 
material as well as moral, in the quickest and most effective 
way. To this invitation the Holy Father feels certain that 
not only you will gladly respond, but all the children of your 
generous country without any distinction whatever. 

In regard to Austria it will be well to remind ourselves of the 
fact, to which the Welfare Council of our American Bishops 
has lately called attention, that there is scarcely a diocese in the 
United States which has not received material assistance from 
the Leopoldine Association founded in Vienna: 


The reports of the Leopoldine Association, which are 
replete with tales of the struggles and glories of the Ameri- 
can missions show that up to the time of the outbreak of 
the war hundreds of thousands of dollars had been sent for 
the support of the work here, and that there had been vast 
contributions in the form of church utensils, vestments and 
sacred vessels for celebrating Mass, statues, paintings and 
objects of art. 

Gratitude as well as charity should therefore urge us now 
to make an adequate return when our own help is so imperatively 


needed. 





First Catholic Summer 
School in England 
NGLAND has had its first Catholic Summer School, ar- 
ranged by the Catholic Social Guild. It was held at the 
Octagon, “the oldest house in Oxford.” Sturdy workers from 
various parts of the country, products of the Catholic social 
study clubs, were given the opportunity of receiving here a 
thorough grounding in the true principles that will make them 
a power among their fellow-workers. Their profound devotion 
to their holy Faith—most of them were at Communion daily— 
was no less remarkable than their eagerness to grasp for them- 
selves and communicate to others the great social message of 
the Church. There is need of just such men in every country 
of the world today. Says a visitor to the school describing his 
experiences in the London Universe: 

The most vivid impression of all was, I think, that of the 
garden meeting at Campion Hall, on the Friday evening. 
Fifty optimists sat in a ring on the lawn and decided that 
Catholic Social teaching must sweep the country, that the 
Guild must have its monthly magazine and that Oxford must 
have its Catholic Labor College. And they meant it. And 
I have no doubt that they will do it. These study-club men 
were not idle dreamers; they reckoned the cost of these 
things, the amount of hard work and self-sacrifice they would 
imply; but they had faced difficulties in establishing and 
carrying on their study clubs, they knew something of the 
dead weight of apathy and the chilly shock of cold water; 
and they knew what could be done, given perseverance and 
energy. 

Such is the enthusiasm inspired by these study circles. But 
they are impossible without the aid of devoted leaders such 
as the officers of the Catholic Social Guild. Of the fifty students 
from thirty-one different centers, thirty had received scholar- 
ships awarded by the Guild to the successful competitors in an 
examination. This meant that traveling expenses, board, lodg- 
ing and fees were paid for them, owing to the generous bene- 
faction of a prominent Guild member. 





I. F. C. A. Scholarship 
RS. FRANK SNELL, Governor for Ohio of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae, reports that the 
Ohio Chapter of that body has undertaken to found a scholar- 
ship in the Catholic University of Tokyo, Japan. This is the 
first case on record of any Catholic body in America taking 
corporate action to found a scholarship in the Foreign Missions. 
Ohio has set a standard for Catholic organizations. 














